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Pink Azalea growing in a private yard in Orlando, Florida 


The Azalea is of the Rhododendron family and it comprises one of the best known winter-flowering house-plants in the North. It is a 
favorite with the florist and many who have purchased flowering plants have been able to secure bloom the second Winter or even longer. While 
certain species are hardy in the North, the Azalea as generally known is a tropical shrub and used as a house-plant exclusively. Most of the 

plants used in this country for forcing Winter bloom have been imported from Holland, Belgium, and Germany. 
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Roses in October 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor 


Tur FLower Grower there ought to 

be October Roses in the gardens of 
those who have industriously followed 
Mr. Cooper’s helpful publication, and 
very good Roses at that. These late Fall 
flowers sometimes are the finest of the 
season. They count for more, as well, be- 
cause there are not so many of them. 
There were times, this wonderful rose 
season, when the June Rose rush was be- 
wildering, exciting and exhausting. I 
could and did turn from the splendor of 
the massed blooms at Breeze Hill to the 
peace and quiet of the Center Garden, 
with its far less flamboyant Peony dis- 
play, its intimately attractive Lily Pool, 
and its formal hedging of the Climbing 
Roses, which, blooming quite early, are 
well along and partly over by the time 
the Hybrid Tea splash in the big garden 
is at its height. 

So these fall blooms are delightful. 
They last longer, as well, because they 
come of the milder sun and the cooler 
nights which always favor Roses. If the 
plants have been kept free from insect 
and disease infections and are conse- 
quently in good order, the rose gardener 
has very real pleasure in October Roses. 

Roses may also have reached the ears 
of some of the FLower Grower readers 
who happen to have paid attention to the 
rose broadeasts over WJZ of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s service, Septem- 
ber 22 and 29, when two of us were doing 
the best we could to sum up the 1931 rose 
season and to plan for the 1932 season. 
The Rose has been in history ever since 
there is history. It has always been in 
poetry and literature, in war, in peace. 
It has always had to do, I presume, with 
birth, death and marriage, and all the 
time, properly used, has had much to do 
with happiness of the true sort. It is 
therefore proper that now in these days 
of marvelous progress it should be on the 
air and in the air. 

My purpose, however, in speaking of 
Roses in October, is to suggest to my 
readers what they may do to see that 
Roses in October, and then in November, 
December, January, and March are fol- 
lowed thereafter in April, May and June 
with another year’s rose service and rose 
beauty better than any preceding year, 
if care continues and the season favors. 

One of the chief enemies of rose prog- 
ress and rose beauty is the frost that stops 
growth. For protection from it we have 
an infinity of prescriptions. More than 
once I have had to come to believe that 
Roses prosper rather in spite of, than 
because of, these frost protections. One 
man digs up his Roses and winters them 
over in the cellar or in a coldframe. How 
does he know they needed this drastic 
treatment? Another builds a house of 
hoards over them, at some expense, and 
he must make it water-proof lest the pro- 
tection may be worse than the exposure. 
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He then protects the boards! His Roses 
pull through. Was it because of all this 
expense, this bother? 

In one of the blizzard states a real rose- 
lover digs a pit ten feet deep in which he 
places, but does not bury his Roses, be- 
cause he is quite sure the frost will not 
vet down that far. Did he have to do 
this? ; 

I have arrived at that state of virtue 
when I ean laugh at myself though I 
will confess I have not yet reached the 
point when I am ordinarily willing to 
have somebody else laugh at me! I am 
amused at the succeeding efforts for rose 
protection, most of which are successful, 
however extensive or trifiing they are. 
One year there were no _ discarded 
Christmas trees to help me out and I had 
no loose manure. Neither could I bury 
the Roses in earth. That was a very 
severe Winter. They all froze to the 
ground, but not below the ground. I wept 
saltily over them when I put the shears 
to them in the Spring. I never had such 
good Roses as that year, because from 
those unfrozen, undestroyed roots came 
the marvelous new and fresh growth. As 
I write these words I am thinking of the 
splendid old Teplitz Roses which that 
Winter of 1917-1918 were my greatest 
grief because they had frozen down. They 
are now breast-high, and on this July day 
when these words are penned are just 
getting ready to give the new grand 
second bloom which is their pleasant 
habit. 

So I am counseling common sense with 
respect to rose protection. The Rose is not 
an easily frost-susceptible woody plant. 
Like any other woody plant, its new and 
soft sappy growth may actually burst 
apart by freezes, and this will certainly 
be lost. It seems to me now that if I 
start anywhere in a somewhat irregular 
isothermal line passing through the Key- 
stone state with a covering of earth 
about these Hybrid Tea Roses sufficient 
to protect to the extent of three or four 
inches, their central budding point from 
which the branches radiate, I am quite 
sure to have good Roses the next year. If 
T can put over this some loose air-admit- 
ting material which will keep off the worst 
of the whipping winter winds and the 
most of the equally disturbing February 
and March ardent sunshine, I suspect that 
IT am doing all my Roses ought to have 
done to them and for them. 

But there is another purpose in these 
October Rose musings. If anyone has 
listened to me on the radio, he will note 
that I have had in mind to urge fall-plant- 
ing where that was convenient, and where 
the Roses could be obtained. It isn’t by 
any means absolutelv essential that Roses 
be planted in the Fall. The more I get 
into the troubles and sorrows of the 
nurserymen from whom we must get our 
Roses, the surer I am that the sooner 
they get rid of the Roses they have raised, 
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the better it is for the Roses. Any storage 
they are equipped to give to Roses does 
not wholly suspend root action, and all 
Winter these Rose Plants are getting just 
a little less well-fitted to serve me best 
in the next Summer’s garden. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that if I can safely place 
them in my garden with their roots firmly 
in contact with the yet warm soil I ought 
to have there, I am giving them the best 
possible chance. 

This fall-planting advice depends upon 
the getting of matured Roses that have 
not been dragged around without defoli- 
ation after they are plowed out of the 
nurseryman’s field. It depends upon sane 
pruning so that the draft of evaporation 
on these roots which are not in contact 
with anything proper to continue that 
evaporation above is not more than the 
plant can stand. 

As I think over the experiences of a 
dozen years, I am moved particularly to 
remember the cases of success in Fall 
Rose-planting in those climates pre- 
sumably hardest to endure. Some friends 
in Maine would not think of planting any 
other time than in the Fall. Their eare- 
ful provision for rose culture, whether it 
be Summer, Fall or Winter, is enough to 
earry through their plant friends to suc- 
cessful next season production. 

It may be Mr. Cooper is willing to let 
me say to those who read these words that 
during 1931, the American Rose Society, 
as the result of a dozen years of endeavor 
in that direction, produced a rose primer 
which condenses into 106 dependable, 
easily accessible paragraphs half a gener- 
ation’s intimate experience with rose suec- 
cesses and rose troubles all over America. 
Every important fact mentioned in these 
suecessive papers in THE FLOWER 
Grower has been included in these para- 
graphs. The book has been published by 
the American Rose Society without the 
possibility of profit and without any pay- 
ment to its authors. It is called “What 
Every Rose-Grower Should Know,” and 
it is free to every member of the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society. 





Roses From Cuttings 


Having been most successful in growing 
Roses from cuttings, I think it would in- 
terest your readers to know my method, as 
October, I find, is quite a good month for 
the work. Cuttings of fully ripened wood 
are taken, about eight inches long and stout 
incharacter. See that the heel of older wood 
is neatly trimmed and no frayed edges left; 
and lastly—and to this I attribute my 
great success—see that the top of cutting 
is cleanly cut with a sharp knife just above 
an eye, as carefully as in pruning Roses, 
so that no snag of wood remains that has 
no suction power, as it invariably rots and 
causes the die-back. Plant two-thirds of 
length in ground which is well mixed with 
sand, tread firmly in and make surface 
loose, and then success is assured.— 
R. G. L., (in The Garden, English). 





Note the prize offer contest on page 
456, for the best design of Gate-Posts or 
Entrance Posts most suitable for a 
country place or a country cemetery. It 
is not so easy to get a well-proportioned 
Post for this purpose, and different 
situations require different designs and 
proportions. 
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The. Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 














The Showy Lady’s-slipper 
(Cypripedium hirsutum) 
is our most beautiful 
Lady’s-slipper, and will 
Grow in the bog-garden 
if the roots are slightly 
above the water level and 
it is given partial shade. 
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Plants for the Bog-Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


a slightly misleading one, for we 

think of a bog as a place where 
plants grow with their roots immersed 
or, at most, with their roots only slightly 
above the water. In the gardening world 
a Bog-Garden is one in which are grown 
not only plants from the bogs and 
marshes, but also those plants requiring 
only a generous supply of moisture, but 
not wetness, such as those from the damp 
woodlands, moist meadows, and pond or 
streamside. 

The Bog-Garden occupies a natural 
place between the Pool and the drier 
Rock-Garden; and where the Rock-Gar- 
den ineludes a Pool, it should also include 
a Bog-Garden, if possible. It is often 
difficult to maintain a continuous display 
of bloom in the Rock-Garden throughout 
the Summer, for most of our Alpines 
are early-flowering; but if it can slope 
down to the Pool, a Bog ean easily be 
arranged between them. Here it will be 
easy to have a quantity of bloom in Mid- 
summer to fill in the time between the 
early and late flowers in the Rock-Garden. 

There are so many ways in which a 
Bog-Garden may be constructed that only 
a few suggestions will be made here. 

When the Pool is constructed, part of 
it can be built shallow, to contain only a 
few inches of water. Partly filled with 
leafmold or rich soil from swamp or 
marsh, this will constitute the Bog proper 
and here will be grown plants which de- 
light in quantities of water. More soil 
may be added near the edge to bring the 
level above the water where plants re- 
quiring moisture but not wetness, will 
grow. The soil in this section of the Bog- 


, ‘HE term “Bog-Garden” has become 
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Garden should have a generous amount 
of coarse sand added, so that water may 
not stagnate around the plants’ roots. 

Or, if there is plenty of room, the Bog- 
Garden may be on the side of the Pool 
away from the Rock-Garden and a “Mo- 
raine” constructed between the Pool and 
the Rock-Garden. This is built to simu- 
late a glacial moraine and is best de- 
scribed as a bank or point of gravelly 
soil rising from the water. A few wheel- 
barrow loads of soil, made by mixing 
gravel or stone chips, coarse sand and 
peat or leafmold, and dumped into the 
shallow part of the Pool to settle in as 
it will, makes the simplest Moraine. <A 
few fair-sized rocks may be imbedded in 
this soil to hold it in place. 
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The common Arrowhead is an in- 
teresting plant for the Bog-garden 














The pink or mauve-colored Fringed 
Orchis (Habenaria ps ycodes) 











Pitcher-plant growing in Sphagnum 
edge of the Water 
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If you are the fortunate possessor of 
a stream, a tiny dam may be built to 
form a Pool and raise the water level 
sufficiently in the surrounding soil to 
form a more natural Bog-Garden. Here, 
too, a bank of gravelly soil may jut out 
into the Bog to form the Moraine. If the 
Bog-garden is more than a few feet in 
extent, a few large rocks will make con- 
venient stepping stones and not seem at 
all out of place. 

Where there is room, and you have ac- 
cess to live Sphagnum Moss, by all means 
add a Sphagnum Bed, built between little 
banks of soil in the water. Put in enough 
so it will come six or eight inches or even 
a foot above the water level. Peat moss 
may be substituted for the live Sphagnum, 
if the latter is not available, but the fresh 
greenness of growing Sphagnum is most 
pleasing. Here may be grown many of 
those delightful Bog Orehids—Calopo- 
gon pulchellus, Arethusa bulbosa, and 
Pogonias; the Piteher Plants with their 
tall, nodding maroon-and-yellow flowers; 
and a host of other plants from the 
Sphagnum bog. If there is shade over 
part of your Sphagnum Bed, try grow- 
ing the little white or greenish flowered 
Habenarias, Oxalis acetosella, Moneses 
uniflora, and others from cedar swamps. 

In the more southern states where the 
culture of Alpines is difficult, you may 
have a large measure of success by plant 
ing them in the Sphagnum Bed. 

A FEW 

Androsace alpina 
Androsace carnea 
Androsace Charpen- 

tieri 
Androsace villosa 
Aquilegia glandulosa 
Arnica mollis 
Campanula Allioni 
Campanula excisa 
Campanula macror- 

rhiza 
Campanula Ranieri 
Draba aizoides 
Draba alpina 


Draba glacialis 
Gentiana alpina 


MORAINE PLANTS 


(ientiana farreri 
(ientiana parryi 
(jentiana verna 
Primula beesiana 
Primula bulleyana 
Primula farinosa 
Primula suffruticosa 
Primula vietchii and 
nearly All Asiatic 
Primroses 
Saxifraga—the Kab- 
schia section, and 
many of the en 
crusted varieties 
Seutellaria alpina 
Silene acaulis 





Home Made Garden Cloche 

Garden Cloche which is very useful 

for rooting cuttings and protecting 
plants, can be made with “T” and “L” 
angle iron, eut and bolted together, as 
shown in the diagram. Cut eight pieces 
of “T” angle iron, into twe-feet lengths, 
and bolt together as at A, first eutting 
and drilling the center as at B. Four 
feet of “L” angle iron is used around the 
bottom, notehed with the hacksaw as at 
C, every six inches, then drilled and 
bolted to A. Glass is eut and fastened 
in with water proof cement. The handle 
is made from flat iron, and is bolted on 
when the parts “A” are assembled. 

THOMAS SHEWARD. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“All things ; 
Are of one pattern made ; bird, beast, and plant, 
Song, picture, form, space, thought, and 

character, ; 

Deceive us, seeming to be many things, 
And are but one.” —EMERSON. 


in October, 1492, and quite by acci- 

dent too. If he had not there would 
be no FLower Grower! Think of that! 
‘ithe month of Libra is the anniversary of a 
good many interesting and historical events. 
Presidents John Adams, Arthur and Roose- 
velt were all born in October. The Statue 
of Liberty was unveiled this particular 
month, and in 1792, (the corner stone of the 
White House was laid. William Penn also 
chose to be born in October, as well as first 
land in America. Libra people are sup- 
posed to love justice and balance, hence the 
symbol is of scales. Peace and order they 
represent, but should guard their health 
as they are likely to suffer through the 
back and kidneys. 


| ia nice that Columbus discovered us 


“The power of love, as the basis of a 
State, has never been tried. We must not 
imagine that all things are lapsing into 
confusion, if every tender protestant be not 
compelled to bear his part in certain social 
conventions: nor doubt that roads can be 
built, letters carried, and the fruit of labor 
secured, when the government of force is at 
an end,”’—IEMERSON. 

An American, residing long in Mexico, 
writes of edible oysters growing on tree 


limbs. Says he has gathered and eaten 
them. Also that Mexico has the only 


stingless bees in the world, though not all 
the bees there are of that particular variety ; 


that there are ants too that secrete an 
edible honey. He further claims that 
Mexico has a wider range of vegetable 


plants than any other country in the world, 
having a climate ranging from tropical to 
perpetual ice and snow, with the products 
of each. This great cornucopia-shaped 
country filled with plenty, overflows into the 
U. S., giving us a number of valuable pro- 
ducts. And last but not least there is a 
tribe of Indians there whose women rule 
the men! 


Inula, better known as Elecampane, and 
related to the Asters, is a common weed in 
many places, along roadsides and in pas- 
tures. This once was a famous medicine 
and in vogue until recently. Indeed it is a 
popular domestic remedy even now in cer- 
tain places; an infusion being made by 
boiling the roots in water, and taken as a 
home remedy for dyspepsia, bronchitis, and 
other disorders. The root is claimed to be 
at its best in the Fall of its second year or 
the Spring of the third. Hippocrates wrote 
of its stimulating virtues for the brain, 
stomach, kidneys and other organs. Some- 
times the root is boiled in sugar and al- 
lowed to dry when it is eaten for candy in 
the same way Sweet Flag used to be pre- 
pared. 


Science claims weeds are fast becoming 
worse pests than many plant diseases, in- 
sects, birds or animals. Perhaps were their 
virtues better known some good would be 
found inithem. Birds are now known to be of 
greater use than harm to the country. Even 
Snakes seem to be having their innings 
since it has been realized that a Snake was 
created for a more useful purpose than to 
tempt Eve. From Russia word comes that 
Spiders are imported to combat certain 
small domestic Insects unmentioned in 
polite society; while hundreds of sacks of 


Ladybugs were gathered in California during 
the past Summer to combat aphis that were 
destroying fruits and vegetables. 
“Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, your 
house is on fire, your children will burn.”’ 


Many plants received their nicknames 
from the disease they were once believed 


to cure: Abscess plant, Ague root, All Heal, 
Allgood, Cancer root, Canker weed and 


Cankerwort, Colic root, Consumption Moss 
and Consumption weed, Cure all. Catarrh 
root, Emetie root, Ferbifuge plant, Fever 
bush, Fever twig and Feverweed, Fit plant, 
Cramp bark, Gout berry, Healing herb, Itch 
weed, Liver lily and Liverwort, Mouth root, 
Nerve root, Nosebleed, Pilewort, Pleurisy 
root, Rheumatism root, Salt Rheum weed, 
Scrofula weed, Scurvish, Spleenwort, Stag- 
ger bush, Tetterwort, Throat root, Tooth- 
ache bush, Vomit root, Wound root. 

The poet and peasant just don’t think 
alike when it comes to the merry grass- 
hopper, “never done with his delights, for 
when tired out with fun he rests at ease 
heneath some pleasant weed.” The past 
Summer the grasshopper seemed to be hav- 


ing too much “fun” judging by reports 
from devastatted areas of the U. S. Once in 


Kurope when grasshoppers, rats, or other 
pests, invaded the country they were 
solemly and legally tried in Court with an 
attorney present for their defense. Today 
poison is used and sometimes prayers. In 
So. Dakota where the insects were so bad 
it was declared the farmers knelt in the 
fields invoking divine aid. In Nebraska 
some got even with them by pickling the 
hoppers! No, not a table delicacy, but fish 
bait. So voracious were the grasshoppers it 
was claimed they ate hickory pitch fork 
handles, wagon tongues, and even the very 
feathers off the turkey’s back that had been 
turned” into the fields with a hope the 
turks would be more.than enough for the 
insects. Turkey lost the war. 


Let us turn for a moment to the chapter 
on the meek and lowly Onion.’ Onion juice, 
over in India, is considered a good stimulant 
for people trying to break off from intoxi- 
cating beverages. Also prescribed medicin- 
ally. It has now been found there is an 
active principle not only in the humble 
Onion, but also in Lettuce, Bean Leaves, 
and other plant tissues known to science to 
be similar in effect to “insulin,” and is 
called “gluecokinin.” (Sounds like a tur- 
key’s goble, doesn’t it?) 





“Insulin is the name of prepared pan- 
crease extract made from animals, and is 
expensive, while plant materials are abund- 
ant and cheap. This active principle from 
plant tissue, (it is alleged, however), can- 
not get into the blood via the little red lane 
route, or through the mouth, but must al- 
ways be injected. It has further been dis- 
covered that “the crude extracts of many 
plant tissues are almost non-toxic.” At last 
the ancients are being vindicated, for they 
always declared there was a close relation- 
ship between plants and animals; that 
plants manufacture valuable principles from 
the soil’s salts. 

Diabetes is believed caused by the failure 
of the pancreas to provide a certain neces- 
sary substance which burns up excess sugar, 
the pancreas of such afflicted person evi- 
dently being unable for some reason to se- 
crete this substance obtained from raw plant 
food. Sounds terribly complicated, but 
anyway just to play safe, maintain your 
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health by eating all the vegetables possible, 
especially fresh ones. 





Man seems not to be the only creature on 
earth capable of making gardens. Ants are 
said to have been known to cultivate gar- 
dens of a sort of fungi, which they deliber- 
ately planted in their ant hills. 





Jolly folks have always been said to be 
the healthiest. Shaking with laughter may 
soon be found quite as effective as an elec- 
tric hobbyhorse for physical exercise and 
how much less expensive. And there is 
such a lot to laugh over these days. But 
take it easy like and don’t go into a regular 
fit of laughter or you will get all tired 
out. At the annual meeting of Automotive 
Engineers held in June, statistics obtained 
by experts were presented showing that 
vibrations of the Auto caused both delight 
and fatigue according to the rate of vibra- 
tions per second. Psychological tests were 
used to get the reactions of many men and 
women both young and old. Slow up and 
down vibrations were found to give most 
pleasure while rapid horizontal ones brought 
on fatigue; and, it was asserted, helped 
cause accidents while driving the machine. 
Harmony in rhythm is the whole explanation. 
That is what keeps the Earth in its place, 
the Sun, Moon and Stars in their places, 
and causes the tides and seasons. 





Does a dish of spinach ice appeal to 
your jaded palate? “Vegetable Ice Cream” 
is now said to be on the market. Orange 
juice replacing the old reliable vanilla, 
and cooked crushed Carrots, Celery, 
Spinach, Beans, Peas, or what have you, 
added instead of fruit. 





Plant Sweet Peas This Fall 


ES, I mean just that. Plant them this 

Fall, and have next year the earliest 
to bloom and the most luxuriant Sweet 
Peas that you have ever had. The colors 
will be deeper also, and their season will 
be prolonged. 

Can the seeds of this exquisitely-dainty 
flower stand the rigors of a_ northern 
Winter? Try it and see! I have, and I 
like it far better than spring-sowing, be- 
cause one is out-door minded in the Fall 
—you are just naturally in the garden: 
while in the Spring, house-cleaning, sew- 
ing, and the like, chain you inside until 
the time for early planting of flowers is 
gone and again you give up your cher- 
ished dream of always having a bow] of 
fragrance on the living-room table. 

And this is the way: Just before it 
freezes (here in southern Minnesota about 
the 10th of November), dig a trench 18 
inches deep, into which you put a generous 
amount of well-rotted manure. Mix this 
well with the soil and press down, so 
there will not be much settling later on— 
just as you would in the Spring. About 
three or four inches from the top, place 
your seed. Be sure that the dirt is firm 
around them, as always. After the ground 
is frozen, and before the snow comes, 
cover lightly with long straw or hay. Un- 
cover when all danger of heavy frost is 
over. 

You can get your fence ready this Fall 
and be “all set” to see their tender green 
leaves appearing with the first balmy 
days of the new year, and before your 
neighbors have begun to realize that it is 
planting time. 


Irma Lee Davis, (Minn.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








iTH the dawning of October, Fall 
is here in earnest. We may have 
been able to ignore its presence 
during September, but the cool, frosty 
nights, and the colorful woodlands of this 
month tell us plainly that Summer has 
slipped into the shadows of the waning 
year. 
3ut Summer’s absence need not cause 
us sorrow. She will slip back again as 
quietly as she went away, and in the 
meantime the changing seasons will be 
just as full of happy interests as ever 
was Summer. 


Early October finds the Nut Trees 
nearly ready to drop their treasures. 
Green, prickly burs of the Chestnut hang 
in forbidding clusters, waiting for a 
frost to open them. But if a hard frost 
does not come, as occasionally happens 
this month, they will open eventually any- 
wav, and the wind and rain will send the 
shining brown nuts pattering to the 
ground. Hickory Nuts and Walnuts also 
fall this month. How busy the Squirrels 
will be, and horv anxiously they are wait- 
ing for Nature to shake them down. 
When Nature is a little slow in this re- 
spect, Mr. Squirrel will go up and cut 
them off. A goodly supply on the ground, 
he seampers down and stores them away, 
or eats them on the spot. 


Fall Wheat is beginning to peep 
through the ground. The fields have the 
appearance of a comb run through them, 
so prim and straight are the drill rows. 


Corn eutting time is here, and elose on 
its heels will follow the husking of the 
golden ears. In the fields is evidence 
that frost has nipped the tender Pumpkin 
vines. 


Pokeberries are still plentiful, and for 
this the Birds are thankful. They enjov 
to the fullest the black, juicy berries that 
hang in delicious looking clusters, and 
which are no more poisonous to humans 
than they are to Birds, although not so 
much enjoyed by the former as the latter. 


This month finds the Bumblebee Queens 
all tucked in for the Winter. Unlike the 
Queens of the Honeybee, the Bumblebee 
Queen hustles about and looks after her 
own affairs. She mates in late Summer, 
then unceremoniously leaves the bride- 
groom almost immediately, and digs a 
shallow burrow in which she sleeps until 
Spring. With the advent of warm 
weather she seeks larger quarters and sets 
about the business of bringing a family 
into the world. 


The Birds are happy and musical in 
October. They seem to be making the 
most of the last, warm sunny days of the 
year. 


Meadow Larks are in evidence in every 
field, it seems. They flit out of the grass 
and weeds, just ahead of us, in the most 
unexpected places on our rambles. They 
are singing, too, intermittently, and their 
song brings thoughts of bright April. 


Goldfinches are busy little fairies these 


days. There is such a variety of ripe 
seeds, they searce know where to tarry 
longest. They have changed their golden 
clothes for raiment of a more sober hue, 
now that courting days are so far in the 
past. 


The Robins have, for the most part, 
forsaken our dooryards. If we go to the 
woods we will see plenty of them, hunting 
about in damp places for Worms and 
Bugs. Their plans are all laid for their 
southern journey, you may be sure. They 
are biding their time until the proper 
moment for the journey. 


In the Woods one comes upon soft, 
springy carpets of Moss. Never does 
Moss seem so much like a floor covering 
as it does in the dry October woods. 


Although late October finds many of 
the Insects dead, the Water Strider, or 
Skipper, is quite as lively as he was in 
the Summer. He is the most conspicuous 
of the very early Inseets, and is still going 
strong when late Autumn descends. His 
ability to live on the water, and because 
water maintains a higher temperature 
than the surrounding land, the Skipper’s 
life is spared accordingly, 


In many woods we find the Papaw 
ripening. Although many of us do not 
eare for the flavor of them, we are pleased 
to come upon the pleasant little groves, 
where clusters of banana-like fruit hangs 
from the trees. 


October’s flowers are perhaps the most 
precious of all the vear. We treasure 
each blossom no matter how insignificant, 
and marvel at the number we find if we 
set out to make a list. One is surprised 
at the variety of spring flowers to be 
found. Frequently we come upon Violets 
in late October. If the day is damp and 
dismal it may give us quite a shock to 
see their bright faces peeping out from 
the mouldy, wet leaves of the forest 
floor. 











Ripe Papaws. Fruit attains a 
length of from 3 to 6 inches 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsus 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of. religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
. * * . o . the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





“Good Business” Bad for Humanity 


HAT I will attempt to do in this brief article is 
\\) to outline, as a suggestion only, something for 

readers to think about, covering the basie and all- 
important subject of Balanced Economies for the Human 
Race. This is a very broad and deep subject, and an 
outline only is possible. 

The present business depression, as it is called (just 
the reverse of the so-called good business referred to in 
the title of this little talk), has been brought on by what 
financial people and others, who like to talk about busi- 
ness affairs, call inflation. But the word inflation means 
so much, and covers so many phases, that it must neces- 
sarily be qualified to know what is meant. Inflation, as 
I will use it here, means the over-expanding of business 
to a point which is detrimental to the best interests of 
the human race. 

What has caused inflation? The Big Business people 
are prone to point their fingers at the other fellows, and 
do not admit that they have been guilty of practices 
which have led to inflation: but this simple-minded 
Editor will say that inflation is caused by unduly stimu- 
lating business; getting people to buy and use more 
things than they need, more things than they have a 
right to possess; and what is still more important, more 
things than is good for their true welfare. 

Some of my friends may say that I am getting off into 
obseure subjects and theories in making this statement, 
but I will outline what has happened (and is happening), 
and make it so plain that it will be understood even by 
the man who runs as he reads. 

What I will say now may be ealled Socialism, but I am 
so convineed of the truth of the suggestions which follow 
that I will ask readers to retain this article either in 
their minds, or as a clipping, or better yet, preserve this 
whole issue. 


EOPLE the world over have been exploited. Look 

up that word in the dictionary and be sure that you 
get the right meaning. This means that they have been 
‘‘worked’’ as the slang phrase has it, by the organized 
Big Businesses of the country, to buy more things than 
they can really assimilate, or use to advantage. 

Just what has been the result? Not only has it been 
bad for the moral and spiritual welfare of our people 
at large, but this exploiting of the people (which means 
all of us) by the industrialists has resulted in the build- 
ing up of enormous fortunes. 

Where is the wealth of the world today? It is in the 
hands of the comparatively few, and not in the hands 
of those who have produced it. There is plenty of money 
(the equivalent of human labor) in the world, but it-is 
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held and hoarded by the few, fearing to invest under 
present conditions. Present conditions are the result of 
greed, exploitation, wrong education. (One day I will 
write under the heading, ‘‘ Where is our money ?’’) 

Writers everywhere have been teaching us that we 
are entitied to more and more of the products of science 
and the arts. This influence coupled with the influence 
of high-pressure salesmanship and the easy-payment 
plan, have resulted in the practical bankruptcy of the 
most of our people,—meaning that they have bought far 
beyond their ability to use and pay. 

THE REMEDY: Educate yourself to get along with 
less than you ever did before! Know that when you use 
too liberally of manufactured products, you are building 
up enormous fortunes, in which you share but little. By 
right living, you may free yourself from the burden of 
lugging the so-called Big Business. 

I am quite aware that this sort of preaching will not 
be convineing to those who think they are entitled to 
everything that comes along, nor to those who feel they 
never have their share of this world’s goods. Stop and 
ponder the subject. The reasoning is sound and it is a 
part of The True Education about which I have been 
telling you these many years. 

RESIST EXPLOITATION! 

Acquire simple tastes,—easily supplied. 

Strive for a studious and well-balanced experience. 

Read Zoroaster’s famous motto at the head of this 
Department. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Woman ;—Her True Place 


OR a man to try to write on such a subject as the 
above seems presumptuous; but don’t be frightened, 
friends, either male or female, because I am not going to 
take any very definite position nor point out any very 
serious discrepancies; because in the records of history, 
women, (and men as well) have generally taken the place 
to which they are entitled; and in many cases to which 
they aspire. And right there is the key to the situation. 
Without ideals and aspirations, women and men get 
nowhere worth mentioning. And if it is within the men- 
tal capacity and within the aspirations of any woman to 
take up work outside the home, she is quite justified in 
so doing. On the other hand, no woman need feel that 
the work of any kind in the home is beneath her capacity 
nor beneath her qualifications. Indeed, the work of the 
housewife is of the most noble and developing character, 
and many women who undertake a business or profes- 
sional career lose much which they might have gained by 
confining themselves to the home as their sphere. 

Therefore, friends, does it not reduce itself to the indi- 
vidual? Some may be qualified by natural endowment 
to undertake one class of work and some another, but in 
no case should the individual feel that the sphere of 
activity and influence in which he finds himself is beneath 
his actual ability to do. Indeed, one can make his or her 
position in life just about what is desired according to 
the ideals of the individual. 

It all resolves itself down to a question of edu- 
cation. The person with the true education will accept 
that labor which comes to hand and will accept it as a 
duty to be done from day to day, and not pine for a dif- 
ferent field of activity. Success in life is not getting our 
name into the daily papers nor acquiring a competence 
in the form of material possessions ; but rather in the full- 
ness and success with which one meets the. problems of 
life and develops his or her qualifications in so doing. 
There is work for everyone everywhere if they only think 
so; and the really competent will find success anywhere. 


Map1son Cooper 
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“Out of Slavery” 

LVA AGEE, well-known agricultural writer and 

lecturer, and a man nationally-known, not only for 
his sound ideas on agriculture, but on human problems 
generally, in writing in his department in Pennsylvania 
Farmer, under the above title, has some things to say 
which are not very complimentary to the human race, 
and I am glad to print what he has said herewith in full, 
as follows: 

The human race readily accepts the idea that it is so dis- 
tinctly superior to other created beings that it rightly uses 
them to its advantage. We hold domesticated animals in 
slavery, and doubtless should do so. The evil in it all is the 
abuse they receive at the hands of those who are not in- 
telligent and those not kind. I watch teams on the high- 
way closely, wondering what they are getting out of life. 
Some are in good flesh, well-groomed, and draw their loads 
without too much strain. The driver looks as if he con- 
sidered their welfare. 

Then comes a team the appearance of which is sure evi- 
dence that being in slavery to a human being is a mighty 
hard lot. The horses are under-fed, over-worked and 
handled without gentleness. It is the plight of horses of 
this sort that make a motor age welcome for the horses’ 
sake. Putting aside the inestimable value of liberty, the 
South could point to the well-being of the negroes on thou- 
sands of farms where owners were kind and intelligent. 
Such well-being could not balance the physical evils of 
others, and so it is with man’s old-time slave, the horse. I 
do no grieving when I see that the number of horses is de- 
clining. A life in servitude cannot be well worth while. 
What horses think I do not know, but my guess is that 
they are not enthusiastic about the human race. 


Think perhaps that Brother Agee went a little too far 
in suggesting that a life of servitude cannot be well 
worthwhile; because the horse species is surely gaining 
much by its contact with the human species, even though 
horses have met with much abuse and lack of considera- 
tion. This statement is true generally, of not only the 
equine species, to which horses belong, but equally true 
of all species which are associated with the human race 
on earth. 

While I have had some rather caustic, and indeed 
sometimes pessimistic remarks to make about humanity 
and its attitude toward the so-called lower orders, I will 
now square myself on that seore by suggesting that 
narrow-minded humans are in the minority, and that the 
average man (or woman) is naturally humane in dis- 
position, and only needs a bit of enlightenment and 
perhaps at times a little prodding, to make this tendency 
develop. That is what I have been trying to do these 
many months with my simple-minded editorials ;—just 
trying to make people think in the right direction. 

Where people fail in their attitude. toward animal life 
is that they feel themselves very much more superior 
than they really are. Sometime they will see their error. 
Where the human race further fails, is in not acquiring 
an education in humane and spiritual principles by 
contact with the Children of Nature. Those who do not 
do this surely miss one of the chief, if not the chiefest, 
opportunity of their entire life. 

_ Think about it, friends, and see what you can make of 
it. There is no danger of wasting time on such an 
important subject. It should be pondered continually. 


Maptson Cooper 





This issue of THe FLowerR Grower is no exception to 
the general rule, that it is a well-balanced collection of 
worthwhile literature. This bears out the important prin- 
ciple of Balanced Viewpoint and Balanced Activities, of 
which I have been telling my readers for so many months. 


—(Eprror). 








Rena Bauer 


Miss Bauer has been writing for THE FLOWER 
GROWER since October 1924, or for a period of about 
seven years. Her writings cover botanical subjects to 
a large extent, but Birds and other nature subjects as 
well. Miss Bauer has probably had a larger number 
of articles in THE FLOWER GROWER during the time 
she has been a contributor than any other writer. 

In addition to her writings, Miss Bauer has been a 
teacher and composer of music for many years. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of presenting the 


Editorial Contributors of this magazine to readers, which was commenced 
with February, 1931.) 





What Unemployment Means 


WE SHOULD all know just what it means to have 

our incomes stopped. A recent check-up was made 
in Philadelphia on 50 families in which the head of the 
family was unemployed and a result of this canvass is as 
follows: 

“In twenty-six of these homes there is some member of 
the family still working, and bringing in $5 a week or 
more; the whole family lives on this. Of the 24 families 
left, half were supported by relatives and neighbors. The 
rest were being taken care of by churches, relief agencies, 
and former employers.” 

The above, please remember, is the result of an actual 
investigation and not mere estimate or guess-work, and 
while it makes the situation look worse perhaps than it 
really is, because we do not know what proportion of 
the population are unemployed nor what proportion of 
the families are in such dire want, the situation is surely 
grave. 

Those who are still receiving the income that they were 
receiving before the present readjustment period set in, 
should ponder the situation very carefully and avoid 
extravagant expenditures, using all money they can spare 
to aid those less fortunate than themselves. Display 
of surplus income by extravagance at such a time, is not 
only bad taste, but far worse than that ;—it is ethically 
criminal. 

Again I say; lend a hand in any way you ean to help 
those less fortunate than yourself. 


—/(Eprtor). 








Circulation and Advertising 


N appreciative subscriber in Whittier, California, 

writes me a letter which contained so much apprecia- 
tion, and incidentally so much perspicacity as to the 
fundamentals of the publishing business expressed as a 
simile to the human anatomy, that I am glad to extract 
from his letter as follows: 

“During hard times, (as in old age in mankind,) there 
is a tendency for the circulation of publications to become 
slower. The Grim Reaper, DEATH, lurks just around 
the corner, and should circulation cease, then his hand falls 
heavily. 

“A magazine, like the human being, depends upon its 
circulation for existence,—without circulation, both would 
immediately die. Therefore, to assist in keeping “OUR” 
Magazine, THE FLOWER GROWER, alive, I am enclosing my 
renewal. 

“May its pages be enriched for many years to come, and 
then ten times many years, with the GOLDEN SAYINGS 
of the Editor. AND, may your year of 1931 be a happy 
one, filled with all the glorious things that life has to offer 
to one so deserving.” 

The simile of a publication and the human being may 
be carried still further by likening the advertising patron- 
age of a magazine to the backbone of the human anatomy. 
It does not require a keen sense of observation to see 
that all publications have been very flat on advertising 
during the past six months or more; and when the adver- 
tising goes flat, many publications go flat in the reading 
columns likewise. Not so with THe FLower Grower. 
My subscribers (like the one above quoted) stand by the 
magazine at all times, and my percentage of renewals of 
expiring subscriptions during 1930, as far as records 
are compiled, has been higher than for several years back. 

Sut this does not mean that THe FLowrer Grower has 
not been hit along with other publications, by shrinkage 
in advertising income. Here is where my friends can help 
by boosting the magazine at every opportunity and send- 
ing new subscriptions. It is far easier during times like 
these to maintain the subscription list and increase it 
than it is to maintain the advertising patronage. 

Therefore, even though my showing is rather superb 
from a subscription standpoint, it does not mean that the 
health of this factor, in the health and life of the maga- 
zine, will completely take the place of loss of advertising 
patronage, and it is therefore the more important that 
faithful friends of THe FLower Grower do their utmost 
at this time. 


MapiIson Cooper 





The Anti-Scurvy Vitamin in Apples 


HE important part played by accessory food faetors or 

vitamins in the maintenance of health is now well recog- 
nized, and with that recognition has come the desire to know 
more about these remarkable substances which, although 
oceurring and required in but very small quantities, play such 
a dominant role in maintaining bodily health. Naturally, all 
research into Vitamins must be slow work. What these 
substances are is unknown; we know them only by what they 
do. Remote and laborious and slow work must be done over 
a wide field before we, or our medical advisers, will know 
what constitutes a perfect diet. But already beginnings in 
these most essential investigations have been made and inter- 
esting facts are being revealed. Thus from the recently pub- 
lished Report* on the occurrence of the anti-scorbutie Vitamin 
(Vitamin C) in the Apple, we learn—as has been recorded 
already in these pages—that varieties of Apples appear to 
differ widely in the amount of this Vitamin they contain. 

This fact, although of no practical importance, for we 
rely on Apples for comforts other than that of Vitamin con- 
tent, is of general and scientific interest. That Bramley’s 


* The Antiscurvy Vitamin in Apples, by Mary F. Bracewell, E. Hoyle 


ont 7 S. Zilva, Special Report Series, No. 146, Medical Research 
ounell. 
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Seedling should contain more Vitamin C than does Coz’s 
Orange Pippin, although it does not mean that we should 
eat a Bramley’s Seedling in preference to a Coz’s Orange 
Pippin—for man does not live by Vitamins alone—does seem 
to mean that Vitamin content may prove a matter of race, 
And if this be true of Vitamin C and Apples, it may be true 
of other Vitamins and other food substances of vegetable 
origin; therefore we may contemplate, in future, compli- 
vations in the choice of varieties to grow and buy. No less 
important in a general way is the observation made in the 
Report that the longer the time between picking and testing, 
the lower appears to be the content of Vitamin C. Thus 
Apples from Canada, although poorer in Vitamins than the 
home-grown fruits were richer than Australian and Tas- 
manian Apples. Some day, no doubt, when enough scientific 
research has been performed we shall have a complete vindi- 
cation of the propriety of an instinctive belief that the fresher 
the food the more wholesome it is. 

One other conclusion reached by the authors of the Report 
is that the cooking of an Apple in its skin robs the fruit of 
but little of its Vitamin content. This is quite a satisfactory 
conclusion, for on the one hand it will enable us to enjoy our 
baked Apple with greater gusto, and will tend to check the 
growing belief—based on the evanescence of other Vitamins 
in the presence of the cook’s fire—that nothing but raw food 
will satisfy our bodily needs for Vitamins. The reflective 
man must welcome all these researches, little although any 
single one of them may seem to contribute to real knowledge; 
for he realizes how vast and how difficult to subdue is our 
present ignorance of what constitutes a perfect diet.—Fdi- 
torial in The Gardeners’ Chronicle (English). 








Fantasies in the Flower Vase 


LOWERS ereate pleasant thoughts. They well deserve the 
names they have, which show the thoughts they awaken in 
the minds of flower lovers of the long ago. 


The Pansy is the flower of meditation: The name came from 
the Latin pensare, and pensare means “to ponder.” The Colum- 
bine is another flower of peaceful hours. It takes its name from 
the Latin columba, “a dove.” The Campanula is the flower of 
the quiet evening time, the time when distant bells have their 
softest silvery sweetness: Campanula, in Latin, means “a little 
bell.” 

The Aster is the flower of the clear, cloudless night. The 
name is from the Greek wofd aster, “a star.”” The Daisy is the 
flower of the morning. The old Middle English word was 
‘““daveseye,” the eye of day. 

The Anemone is the wind-flower, getting its name from the 
Greek anemos, “the wind”; and the Iris, from the Greek iris, 
“a rainbow,” is the rainbow-flower. 

Mignonette is the flower of modesty and fragrance, and a 
flower lover must have given it its name. The French word, 
mignonette, just means “dear little one.” 

The Chrysanthemum is the golden flower, from the Greek 
words chrysos, “gold,” and anthemon, “a bloom’; and the Mari- 
gold is “St. Mary’s golden flower.” 

The old-fashioned Phlox was pink and crimson. It got its 
name from the Greek word phlox, “a flame.” The Amaranth, 
with its gaily coloured leaves, was found to keep its beauty all 
the season through: The Greek word amarantos means 
“unfading.” 

The Ranuneulus must have been found in a very swampy 
spot, a place of frogs. Ranunculus, in Latin, means “a little 
frog.” The collector who first named it must have been more 
impressed by the frogs which he had seen than by his new- 
found flower. 

The Nasturtium has a fragrance some people do not like. 
It must have been named by someone whose sense of smell was 
keener than his sense of beauty. The Latin nasus, means “the 
nose,” and torquere means “to twist.” Nasturtium means “the 
nose-twister.” 

Lavender derived its name from the Italian lavanda, “a wash- 
ing.” As the linen was washed and put away, sweet Lavender 
was seattered amongst it; and when the linen was taken out for 
use it brought sweet fragrance with it. 


Flower names are not just empty titles, they bring down to 
us the perceptions of the people of the past. 


JoHN Hempson, (Sask.) 
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THE BOY AND THE ACORN 


A very little Boy once found 
A tiny Acorn on the ground. 
Awhile he held it in his play, 
Then threw it carelessly away. 


Winter and Summer ran their round, 
And now on that same spot is found 
A sturdy Oak, whose branches high 

The Winter's fiercest storms defy. 


The Boy who threw the Acorn there 

Has been a man this many a year, 

And though a large, strong man is he, 
He never could uproot that tree. 


And so each day with habit strong 
He grew each way for right or wrong; 
But he who formed us as he should 
Will see that everyone is good. 


_ (Sent_in by Mrs. Sarah A. Fowler, (Mich.). From Sanders Union 
School Readers, numbers 2 and 8; author’s name not remembered.) 








BRIGHT OCTOBER 
Bright October how we love you! 
See the gay leaves fall. 
And the pretty milkweed babies 
Fly off one and all. 
Oh October! bright October! 
Hear the fairies sing, 
All the birds are flying southward, 
Robin’s on the wing. 
By R. L. STEVENSON 
(Copyrighted by Churehill-Grindell Co. Song Book No. IT.) 





Why Gamble? 

The Postoffice Department has adopted radical meas- 
ures to curb the expanding sale of the so-called ‘‘Sweep- 
stakes’’ tickets which have been strewn over this country 
during the past few months. The amount of money 
which has been lost in this way is a sad commentary on 
the boasted intelligence of the great American public. 
Of the several million dollars paid in, only about a half- 
million is actually paid out, and this means a great 
financial loss to Americans. 

3ut the chief factor of this proposition is the moral 
depravity which the sneaking methods foster. Lotteries 
are absolutely bad for anyone connected with them. 
They cannot be approved from any standpoint, even 
when connected up with an alleged charity. 

These things are contrary to our laws, and laws are 
supposed to be based on common sense; but where is the 
common sense of the people when they play things known 
to be out and out swindles? Another swindle which 
has been recently exposed is the baseball pool swindle 
and this needs no elaborating here. 

3ut friends, why gamble? Human nature seems to 
have a weak streak in it which cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to get something for nothing; or approximately 
nothing. Here is one of the best opportunities for educa- 
tion. When people acquire The True Education they 
will know that it is morally wrong to receive anything 
which they do not earn, and when this principle once 
finds its way into the training of the rising generation, 
the rest will be easy. 

It all comes about, friends, from the fact that the ma- 
terial things of this world are, in the minds of the many, 
placed high above the things which are really worth 
while; and until this weakness in human nature is eradi- 
cated or curbed, some form of gambling will appeal to the 
people of our boasted Twentieth Century civilization. 


Mapison Cooper 








:* is significantly fitting that our loveliest flowers are gen- 
erally found to be the ones most charmingly perfumed; 
while few if any of our hoxious weeds have pleasing fragrance. 

Somewhat suggestive of superficiality, the flower’s beautiful 
coloring decorates the outward surface of the petals; but the 
perfume, its chief charm, is invisible but inherently vital, and 
emanates from the very heart of the flower. 





Courtsey and kindness are indispensible factors in the forma 
tion of good manners, and distinguish good manners from 
mere politeness or gentility. One ean easily learn gentility 
from a book on etiquette; but good manners, like the perfume 
of the flower, emanate from the heart and reflect the very 
truth, sincerity and consideration that beget them. 

Our inner natures are portrayed so clearly by our external 
actions that our manners not only reveal our true characters, 
but the society to which we are accustomed is reflected too 
plainly to be camouflaged by any amount of artificiality and 
pretension. 


The writer was at one time a hotel clerk, and in his experi 
ence back of the counter in a splendid hostelry that was at the 
time, on account of its superior appointments and the excel- 
leney of its cuisine, attractive to commercial travelers, he 
learned of men, as Kipling might say. Every hotel employee, 
from manager to porter, observed and commented on the faet 
that the highest class salesmen—the older, more experienced 
knights of the grip—those more cultured and refined, were 
not only the least critical, but were also the most appreciative 
and considerate. When some swaggering, over-important 
voung upstart came blustering up to the desk with complaints 
about the service or the food, which we all knew were both 
better than that to which he was accustomed at home, it was 
always considered a good bet that the hypercritical malcontent 


Those rare souls who “live by the side of the road and 
become the friend of man” have no need to consult their 
“Emily Post” to learn the proper manner to entertain the 
occasional guest. The genuine weleome needs neither super- 
ficial embellishment nor apology. 

La —] 
Tue GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Cheap and Good Narcissus Bulbs 


ETAIL customers for Narcissus bulbs who have been com- 
plaining over the federal quarantine on imported bulbs 
because it has resulted in higher prices, need complain no 
longer. This year the retail prices on Narcissus bulbs of all 
the standard varieties will be as reasonable as they were when 
imported bulbs were admitted, and in some cases even cheaper. 
Many varieties of the common Narcissus are offered this year 
in mail order catalogs, prepaid, at prices ranging from 50 
cents to $1 a dozen. Lower retail prices than this did not 
prevail in the pre-quarantine days; and customers have the 
additional satisfaction of getting bulbs which are strictly 
inspected under federal authority to guard against infection 
and diseases. This is important. 

In the old days when Holland bulbs were freely admitted to 
the American market many purchasers discovered that while 
the bulbs usually bloomed the first season they soon disappeared 
from gardens thereafter. With the sound American-grown 
bulbs now offered they will enjoy a very different experience. 


Joe Situ, ( Wash.) 





Waking to Strength 

UR strength grows out of our weakness. Not until we are 

prickled and stung and sorely shot at, awakens the indig- 
nation that arms itself with seeret forces. A great man is 
always willing to be little. Whilst he sits on the cushion of 
advantages, he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, 
defeated, he has a chance to learn something; he has been put 
on his wits, on his manhood; he has gained facts; learned his 
ignorance; is cured of the insanity of conceit; has got moder- 
ation and real skill—EmeErson. 
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Suggestions for Gate-Posts or Entrance-Posts 


Designed by O. W. Hoffman, ( Fla.) 


T the suggestion of the Editor, Mr. 
A Hoffman, well-known to readers of 

THe FLowrer Grower from the 
fact that he has made many drawings in 
various Departments, and that the De- 
partment heading designs are all by Mr. 
Hoffman, has submitted the six designs 
shown above. While it is always easier 
to criticise than to suggest it may be 


pointed out that these des:gns are, for 
the most part, rather too “slim.” That is, 
they are too narrow or thin in proportion 
to the height. Some of them are of 
course altogether too high for a modest 
country place. 

Note the prize offer on this page for 
Gate-Post designs. 

(Epiror) 





Prize Offer for Gate-Post Designs 


(Refer also to designs above) 


given to offering prizes for deserip- 

tive matter, but in the present case, 
prizes are offered which are worth-while, 
and open to any reader, for the best 
design of Gate-Post, or rather what might 
more properly be called Entrance-Posts, 
as they seldom support gates. 

Prizes are offered as follows: 

First: For the best design,—a five-year 
subscription. 

Second: For the second best design,— 
a four-year subscription. 

Third: For the third best design,—a 
three-year subscription. 

In addition to the three major prizes 
above, sketches worthy of approval will 
be awarded a yearly subscription. 

The sketches need not be in great de- 
tail, but should be complete enough so as 
to allow of their elaboration by a compe- 
tent artist; and rough specification of 
materials used should be given. 

This prize offer is made because in this 
issue we have a Post Design by O. W. 
Hoffman, who has made many drawings 
for THe FLower Grower. None of these 
designs quite meet the ideal which the 
Editor has in mind. 


‘ | ‘HIS magazine has not been much 


‘tion. 


The designs will be judged by the 
Editor and no other person. 

Those who think that it is easy to 
design an Entrance-Post may change their 
mind on this when they try the job of 
designing. Competent artists and land- 
seapers agree that this is one of the most 
difficult subjects to design that can be 
undertaken. 

Mapison COOPER. 





Winged Seeds of the Sugar 
Maple 


MERE man looks with complacence 
on his achievements in transporta- 

Cars, ships, trains and aeroplanes 
speed swiftly to their destination. But 
we are still apprentices in distribution, 
beside the greatest artist, Dame Nature. 
When we consider the hundreds of vari- 
eties of Seed babies that are sent to new 
homes each year, the method of getting 
them there, and the construction of the 
different Seeds Pods, we can but admire. 
Even the simple Winged Seeds of the 
Sugar Maple must go through several 
stages before finally planted, to spring 


with dressed stone 


Split field stone 
op dressed stone 
or cast cement 


up as thick as weeds. It always seemed 
as if they floated gently to the ground 
and then the seed pod’s work ended. But 
not so! 

Having promised Maple Seed to a 
Western friend, we were watching care- 
fully for the proper time to gather them, 
fully ripened; yet before the red squir- 
rels started harvesting. As usual a little 
study brought out new and interesting 
facts. 

As the leaves began falling, the Seeds 
loosened their hold and fell, thus being 
planted and covered at the same time. 
The two wings broke evenly apart, and 
the fertile seed compartment opened on 
the free sides, leaving the Seed ready to 
send out its root without waiting for the 
tough outer shell to soften. The Seed is 
enclosed in a whitish, leathery cover, and 
inside is the first leaf, tightly crumpled 
and already green. This was a most 
astonishing discovery. 

Secondly, we wonder why one wing 
has a Seed, while the other is empty. 
Other Winged Tree Seeds, as Box Elder 
and Ash, have a seed on each wing. But 
the Sugar and Red Maple had but the 
one in the dozens of Seed Pods we ex- 
amined. Is this Mother Nature’s idea of 
birth control? For nothing grows more 
readily than a Maple Seed. We wonder! 

Amy LAMBERT SNOWBERG, ( Minn.) 





Dog Hero Wins Gold Medal 


One of my readers sends me a clipping 
relating to a Dog owned by A. A. Babeock 
of Gladstone, Va. This Dog, “Old Red,” 
in his 13th year, was awarded the Spratt 
Gold Medal for intelligence and devotion. 
Old Red for seven days earried his own 
food to a Collie Dog which had fallen 
into a deep quarry. During this time 
he was trying to make his master under- 
stand that help was needed. Surely such 
qualities are worthy of the Gold Medal 
which was awarded to Old Red. 
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October 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


season when the yellow pumpkins 

bask in the mellow autumn sun; 
when the corn is ripening in the field; and 
when the birds are moving southward on 
their annual migration. October is the 
season of realization. The crops for which 
we have labored are all gathered or are 
attaining the final rineness in preparation 
for harvesting. If the season has been 
propitious we are blessed with abundance ; 
or if there is searcity, we can no longer 
conceal the fact. There is nothing more 
to be done to add to the store until an- 
other seed time shall anticipate another 
harvest. 

Now is the time when we must husband 
our resources to provide for the months of 
cold. Apples must be put away, turnips 
and potatoes, squashes and carrots must 
be stored, and fuel must be provided; for 
Winter is just around the corner. Not 
only is October the time of fruition but it 
is also the time of beauty; a time of cele- 
bration of abundance attained. Early 
frosts are turning the leaves to bronze 
and gold, and painting the landseape with 
such an array of color as is to be seen at 
no other time. 

In the apiary we find everything in har- 
mony with the season. The Bees seem 
peaceful and quiet. The nervous activity 
of the harvest season has given way to a 
restful attitude. The harvest is gathered, 
the Honey is ripened, the cells are sealed 
and brood rearing is in its last stages. 
The Queen no longer lays a thousand eggs 
daily and the nurses no longer find it 
necessary to continue their ceaseless 
round of activity. Perhaps egg-laying 
will have ceased entirely and the last 
eyeles of brood be emerging from the 
cells. If the honeyflow has been pro- 
longed, colony activities will be extended 
until its close, but here in the Mississippi 


‘? \IS October, time of maturity; the 


Valley we expect the Bees to have finished 
their labors by Mid-October. 

With no more Honey coming from the 
field the Worker Bees drive out the 
Drones and they, poor fellows, gather in 
disconsolate groups beside the hives to 
find such confort as they can in each 
other’s society. With no food provided 
by provident sisters they soon die. “They 
who will not work shall not eat” is the 
law of the hive, and since the Drones 
have made no contribution to the store 
they are not permitted to enjoy its bene- 
fits during the time of searcity. 


THRIFT 


With the coming of cold nights, we 
find most insects hard pressed to survive 
and soon they must disappear. Having 
made no provision for food they find no 
supply and having provided no fuel they 
must suffer from eold. The Honeybee, 
however, suffers no such ineonvenience. 
She has laid up an abundance of food 
and by clustering together with her fel- 
low workers, she is able to warm her 
habitation. 

Autumn is vacation time in the hive. 
There remains little work to be done and 
the Bees quietly cluster on their combs 
and move about lazily with no apparent 
object in view. Except for the Guards, 
who must be constantly alert to prevent 
robbers from removing their store, and 
the few Housebees who clean and scour 
every trace of dirt or refuse, the colony 
takes its ease. The quiet of Autumn is in 
marked contrast to the bustle and hum of 
harvest time. When there is work to be 
done the hive fairly vibrates with tense 
activity, but now that the harvest is all 
gathered there is no longer need of bustle 
and haste. 

The storehouse is filled with row on row 
of sealed cells filled with golden Honey 
and rich pollen, food which has no 











There is nothing to be done to add to the store 
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superior for either quality or purity. So 
cleverly has it been preserved that it will 
not deteriorate, even though months or 
even years elapse before it is needed. 
What matter to the prudent Bees that the 
flowers no longer yield nectar, for they 
have enough and to spare, if perchance 
the covetous Beekeeper has not robbed 
them of too great a share. 

This abundant store of Honey will 
serve them well for food during the idle 
days of Autumn, and it will serve them 
equally well for fuel to warm the hive 
during the cold days of Winter, when 
they generate heat by muscular activity. 
Likewise there will be a reserve to feed 
the hungry larvae when Spring comes 
again and the Bees begin once more the 
round of duties in preparation for an- 
other harvest. 

Here is a house sufficient unto itself, 
one that reminds me of the provision for 
Winter in grandfather’s cellar, when I 
was a little lad. How well I remember 
the wealth of provisions which were laid 
away by thrifty farmers in days gone by. 
There was no worry about hard times 
when nature gave forth abundantly, for 
money was only for the payment of taxes 
and the few incidentals which could not 
be produced at home. 

Grandfather brought in barrels of 
apples and bushels of potatoes. He 
brought in carrots, parsnips, squashes, 
turnips and nuts. To all this grand- 
mother added her store of dried corn and 
dried apples and canned tomatoes. There 
were canned strawberries and rhubarb 
and raspberries and blackberries, plums 
and cherries. There were beans in 
abundance from the garden and hams 
and bacon from the smokehouse. Always 
fresh eggs and milk came in as a daily 
contribution. 

Alas how far we have strayed from 
the ways of our fathers when thrift pro- 
vided a competence even for those with 
small incomes. No longer do we emulate 
the Bees, but rather the grasshoppers, 
who live in the abundance of the moment, 
and perish from want with the coming of 
adversity. 





Golf and Toads 


OMES to the Editor from North Caro- 

lina, a story about the bad action 
of a certain golf player in connection 
with Toads. It is related that the piping 
of the Toads around his Lily Pool dis- 
turbed the Golf Player’s sleep to such an 
extent that he took out his faithful nib- 
lick, and by the aid of the moonlight, 
and in his B. V. Ds, made hash out of 
22 Toads. 

Now it is surely not a pretty spectacle 
for a garden lover and a nature lover 
to let his nerves get the better of him to 
that extent. 

This Editor, (yes, and Mrs. Editor 
too), are rather pleased to have the Toads 
and Frogs sing to us during the night; 
and even though this sort of singing 
might be jarring to the nerves of some 
people, I should say that there is some- 
thing wrong with the mentality of the 
person who cannot accustom himself to 
the soft croaking and piping of the deni- 
zens of our ponds and brooks. 

—( Editor.) 
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Yellow Peonies—193 

| THOUGHT perhaps some of the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 

would be interested in some of the yellow 

Peonies I had this year. There are quite 

a few so-ealled yellow Peonies but they 

are not a deep yellow. 

Fanny Crosby was wonderful this year 
and will hold its color quite some time 
out in the sun. It is a fine eut flower, not 
very large. The guard petals are pale 
pink, the center a canary yellow. 

Primevere is about the same color, but 
has creamy guard petals and a different 
shape flower. 

The most lovely yellow Jap is Aineolin. 
This is also pale pink and yellow. Mai- 
fleuri, one of the Lemoine hybrids is a 
pale yellow (single) and I like it very 
much. It comes very early. 

Other good pink and yellows that I 
have in my garden are: Solfatare; this 
vear the stems were very long and it 
seemed extra good; Molly Stark, a new 
pink and yellow early variety; Philomele, 
an old variety not often seen in gardens, 
but has a very deep yellow collar; Glorie 
de Charles Gombault is another tricolor ; 
Graziella, quite yellow when it first opens; 
Golden Harvest and Jeanne D’Are are 
pretty; Comte de Osmont, an old 
variety, had a splendid yellow and pink 
color this year, (opened inside, and most 
all are better if cut as soon as they are 
about to open); Chestine Gowdy is a 
different shape from any of the others 
and much admired here: Frances Shaylor 
has a gold and white coloring I like, but 
seems, in plant and shape of flower some- 
what like Marie Lemoine, but of course 
more yellow in the flower. 

Midsummer Night's Dream is very 
lovely and very white, with a yellow cen- 
ter. The form of the center is different 
from any other. To my way of thinking, 
it is quite an unusual variety. Carnea 
Elegans also has a very lovely pink and 
yellow effect. 

The Peony season of 1931 was very un- 
satisfactory here. Too much rain; and | 
couldn’t see where the 1930 drouth hurt 
them any. There was a good erop of 
blooms, of good size and color. Another 
season I hope they will last better. 


Mrs. W. L. McLaveutuin, (N. Y.) 





also 





Peonies in Virginia During 
Drouth of 1930 


OTING the account of W. G. Dumont, 

of Iowa, of the effect of the drouth 
on Peonies, would say that in our im- 
mediate section of Virginia, we were hit 
with the drouth about as hard as the 
worst of them. We seemed to have a few 
showers around us, but here on Belvedere 
Peony Farm we had no rain of any ac- 
count from early in March until Christ- 
mag. Early in July everything was 
burned and dried to a crisp, the corn 
looked like late Fall, long past eutting 
time, and only waist high. Springs, 
wells, and streams practically all dry. 
An automobile going through could not 


get water for the radiator. We have 
thirty acres of Peonies all in one solid 
block, and every week as regular as clock- 
work the cultivator went over that field, 
and we had the only green field in leaf 
in the country; and today April 29th, we 
are disbudding one of the prettiest fields 
of Peonies I ever saw, one variety of two 
thousand, planted in sandy soil. The 
Officinalis came up this Spring budless, 
but as they are only a year old it is not 
unusual, so we advise:—The dryer the 
season, the more cultivation, and Peonies 
will come through unharmed. 
Oscar L. Eastsurn, (Va.) 





A Discussion of Pink Peonies 
HE fine article in the July FLOWER 
GROWER omits mention of one pink 

Peony which I do not hesitate to call one 
of the best, regardless of the symposium 
rating, which is not infallible. It is 
Souvenir de VExposition Universelle; 
an unfortunately long name. It is a late 
variety but a sure bloomer and strong 
erower; and often has several flowers, of 

about the same length of stem, in a 

cluster. 

In the field, few of the higher-rated 
sorts equal it, and as a cut flower it keeps 
well. In the Good & Welch catalogue it 
is rated 7.6 and deseribed as follows: 
“Calot, 1867; rose type, late mid-season; 
very large, flat flower; violet-rose with 
silvery reflex, and distinctly tipped sil- 
ver. Fragrant, free bloomer; spreading 
habit.” 

I think the average person, not a con- 
noisseur, would prefer it to Lady Ale.x- 
andra (not Alexandria) Duff which, in 
my limited experience, has been a rather 
poor grower. Souvenir, though called a 
flat flower, is very deep. 

Another low-priced pink which deserves 
to be better known, is Alexandre Dumas. 
7.1 “Guerin 1862; crown type, lively bril- 
liant pink crown interspersed with white, 
salmon and chamois; creamy white collar 
of narrow white petals, mingled with the 
wide central petals. Exceptionally flori- 
ferous. One of the best for massing and 
an excellent keeper after being cut. One 
of the earliest of the Chinese type to 
bloom.” 

All of which I endorse. 

It seems to me that, in hunting for nov- 
elties, the Peony specialists, or fanciers, 
have overlooked some of the fine old sorts 
and that some of the highest-rated ones 
would not serve the average person of 
fairly good taste as well as some of the 
older. How many would prefer Le 
Cygne to all other white Peonies? Not I. 

(To the Editor: I saw it once, July 
4th, 1930, at Rangeley Lakes, Maine, 
where it justified its rating.) 

Solange is one of the most perfect 
flowers when it opens well, but it does 
not always, and it is hardly pink. And 
what about Livingstone? A glorious plant 
and flower. M. Jules Elie we would not 
be without, but it fades to a corpse-like 
color; and Claire Dubois, though later, 
keeps its color better. 
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While on the subject of Peonies I am 
reminded of a very interesting and unique 
one, Philomele (filo-mayle) which has 
guard petals of bright pink and a flat 
rosette of narrow yellow petals and in 
the center a little rose crown which ocea- 
sionally becomes much larger. It has 
honey fragrance and is a strong, upright 
grower. 

Constant Devred is a very dark pink, 
robust, and one of the very latest to 
bloom. 

GeorGE S. Wooprurr, (lowa.) 





Autumn Coloring of Peony 
Foliage 


OSSIBLY in years gone by the Peony 

foliage has colored just as beautifully 
in the Fall as they have this year, (1930) 
but having lived more intimately with them 
this year than ever before, this very charm- 
ing characteristic has never been so obvious 
to me. 

While the trees are just beginning to don 
their autumn dress, the whole field of 
Peonies stands arrayed, each variety in its 
distinctive dress of soft and delicate colors 
varying from pale-yellow down through all 
the pastel shades of yellow, orange, pink, to 
deep red. Some, as if well satisfied with 
their old dress, still keep their original 
green and so lend background to the others. 

In looking over a planting of a number 
of different varieties it seems as if we were 
looking at a miniature forest, some showing 
the orange-red of the Norway Maples, some 
the mingled red and green of the Oaks, 
some almost the red of the Sweet Gum; 
and, in fact, practically every hue of the 
trees is duplicated in the foliage of the 
Peonies. Probably the very darkest red of 
all is found in that very distinct variety, 
Madame Gaudichau, which is noted for the 
beauty of its spring dress of brilliant dark- 
red, which lingers in its leaves and stems 
weeks after the others have changed to their 
summer green. 

Possibly our peony catalogues of the 
future may give as an added attraction to 
the value of each variety the color of its 
autumn foliage, as well as of its spring 
flowers. It would certainly be worthwhile 
to make some notes on the subject and see 
if future observation will give the same 
results, 

However that may be, it is certainly an 
added attraction to any flower to be able to 
say that its autumn tints lend much decora- 
tive value to the plant and the Peony is 
certainly in that much-to-be-desired class. 


GEORGE W. PEYTON, (in American Peony 
Society Bulletin) 





Good Compost Heap 


I first put down a layer of rich earth 
or wood mold which can be found under the 
leaves in most any woodland. Rake up 
both mold and top soil. I then put down 
a layer of manure and scatter lime over it; 
put down another layer of the rich earth, 
and another layer of manure and cover 
with lime, and so on until the heap or 
pile is as large as desired. 

In late Spring or just before planting 
time, it is cut down and hauled out just 
where desired. After it has gone through 
the above process it will be quite fine, and 
will make an ideal fertilizer to use in drill 
form in the row for either farm, garden 
or truck crops. 

Where one has only a small quantity of 
manure, in this way nearly double the 
amount can be made, and a good grade for 
all crops. Wma. H. Harrison, ( Va.) 

—(in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Winter Protection 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


HE protection of woody plants 

from unfavorable winter tempera- 

tures takes many forms, and 
ranges from covering the soil over the 
roots with a mulch of leaves, to burying 
the entire plant under several inches of 
earth. In some sections it is severe tem- 
peratures that must be guarded against, 
in others repeated. freezing and thawing 
of the top, or of the soil about the roots; 
and in still others it is the drying out 
of the top while frozen that must be 
avoided. 

In parts of the Great Plains area even 
fruit trees are sometimes trained with 
roots in two directions so the plants may 
be lain down and covered over Winter: 
but more often it is the small fruits only 
that are protected. The mulching of 
Strawberries is practiced almost univer- 
sally in the north, where repeated freez- 
ing and thawing, especially in Spring, 
tends to lift the plants and expose the 
roots. 

Most gardeners stop with the mulching 
of Strawberries, but some of the other 
berries, particularly Raspberries, are so 
often winter-injured that a little attention 
to winter protection will do much to in- 
sure the crop. 

The amount of protection necessary 
will depend largely upon the climate. 
Two forms of injury are common on the 
Raspberry: The canes may kill back from 
the tips or the buds may be killed. Bud 
killing may occur in Spring after severe 
weather is past, and probably comes from 


repeated freezing and thawing after the 
buds have become active. Killing of the 
canes seems to come from low tempera- 
tures in Mid-winter. 

Where plenty of snow is assured it 
often is enough to bend the canes over as 
in the illustration and throw enough earth 
over the tips to hold them down. This 
insures adequate protection to the tips, 
which are most susceptible to damage, 
and the rest of the canes are covered by 
snow through most of the Winter. When 
the Winter is mild, however, and the 
snowfall light, the buds on the upper 
sides of the canes are sometimes killed. 
This is the easiest form of protection to 
put into practice and in many sections it 
is ordinarily quite effective. 

When the Winters are more severe, or 
deep snow is not to be depended upon, it 
is safest to cover the entire cane with 
earth. If the plantation is large this 
usually is done by pressing the canes 
gently to the ground with forks or with 
the gloved hands and fixing them there 
with a little earth. Then the canes are 
buried with the plow or with shovels. In 
Spring the canes are uncovered and 
straightened, and usually they are given 
some support. 

Canes must not be uncovered too early, 
for they are more tender than canes that 
have been exposed all Winter, and severe 
bud-killing may oceur after all danger 
seems to be past. If Raspberries are to 
be covered in Winter they usually are 
grown in narrow rows. 

















After the first snowfall Red Raspberry Canes 
should be lain down for winter protection 
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That Tree-ripened Flavor 


HE leaves bear a most important part 

in ripening fruit, and most fruits are 
at their very best only when ripened on 
the trees. This affords a great advantage 
to those who grow their own Peaches, or 
Plums, or Apples. Stone fruits seem to 
be improved even more than Apples by 
allowing them to ripen on the trees; but 
Apples, especially the early varieties, are 
greatly improved by allowing them to 
mature fully on the tree before they are 
picked. 

Most of the early Apples are rather 
tart until they are fully ripened. When 
picked for market in a green condition 
they never attain their full sugar econ- 
tent, and many varieties that are re- 
garded as too sour for eating out of 
hand, deserve a better reputation. Un- 
fortunately it is common for early varie- 
ties of Apples to ripen irregularly so 
that if the Apples are all picked at one 
time some of them are certain to be too 
green to be called fancy or really high in 
quality. 

Here in New England there is a eus 
tom which originated probably with the 
Gravenstein and which should be more 
widely adopted especially among those 
who grow fruit for home use. The ground 
beneath the trees is well muleched or 
padded with old hay or any similar ma- 
terial which may be available, and the 
Apples are allowed to ripen until they 
fall off of their own weight. The mulch 
prevents excessive bruising, and the 
Apples are at the maximum of quality 
for eating out of hand. These Apples 
are now marketed in quantity, and 
Gravenstein is the most popular fruit- 
stand Apple on the Boston Market in the 
pre-MeIntosh season. Red Astrachan is 
handled by a few growers in the same 
way to the great improvement of its 
dessert qualities. Some of the later Apples 
cling more tenaciously to the trees and 
often do not fall until overripe, and any- 
one who has wandered through the 
orchard two or three weeks after the 
Wealthies were harvested and found a 
Wealthy Apple which the pickers left 
behind to ripen fully before it fell, will 
agree that this variety might well become 
a highly popular dessert Apple if given a 
little care in preparing it for con- 
sumption. 

Pears are somewhat different in that 
many varieties attain their best qualities 
only when picked green and ripened in 
the dark. Clapp or Clapp’s Favorite is 
one of the most popular early Pears and 
it is also one of the chief offenders in 
this respect. When allowed to ripen on 
the tree, this variety commonly rots at 
the core. When picked early and prop- 
erly ripened the quality.is excellent. 
Clapp’s Favorite should be harvested 
after full size has been reached, but be- 
fore ripening is directly under way. One 
of the first signs of ripening is a brighten- 
ing or change toward yellow of the green 
color about. the stem. A little experi- 
mental work will show a grower of this 
Pear when it should be picked to reach 
the highest quality which the variety can 
yield. If picked while too green, the 
Pears may slowly wither without ripen- 
ing at all. 
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Winter Storage Suggestions 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


VERY gardener wishes to extend 
EK the season of his crops as long as 

possible, and most varieties of 
fruits ripening late in the Fall may be 
stored for a short time at least. A few 
fruits like Apples, Pears and Grapes may 
be stored for a long time with little dif- 
ficulty. 

Reasonably good facilities for home 
storage are available to almost every gar- 
dener. To insure success a few conditions 
must be met, and satisfactory results will 
depend mainly upon the degree in which 
these requirements are satisfied. 

The most essential things to be kept in 
mind are careful handling, the proper 
temperature, and adequate moisture sup- 
ply. When these things are available 
there are many types of storage which 
are successful. 

Cellars with furnaces in them are 
likely to be too hot and too dry. A corner 
with a window may be partitioned off at 
small expense, and such a cold room 
often forms a splendid storage. 

The proper temperature for the storage 
of Apples and Pears, if they are to be 
kept as long as possible, is just above 
freezing. Fruits will keep on ripening at 
any temperature short of one which actu- 
ally freezes the fruit. Any higher tem- 
perature merely checks ripening and de- 
lays the time when the fruit becomes 
overripe. It is clear then that the lowest 
temperature which can be maintained 
without danger of injuring the fruit by 
freezing, is, in general, best for the stor- 
age room. Low temperatures also retard 
the development of rot. 

The most difficult time to get the right 
temperature is in the Fall before it is 
cold enough outside to make it possible 
to chill the storage room by ventilation. 
Until the nights are cold enough to make 
it possible to cool the cellar down well, it 
is often best to store fruit in an open 
shed or other well-ventilated place where 
the heat generated by the ripening fruit 
will be carried away. 

When the cellar is cool, place the fruit 
in it in such a way that air can cireulate 
freely around the packages. Open crates 
or boxes are better than barrels or bins 
and they should be so piled as to allow 
free access of air to the fruit. 

When the weather gets so cold that 
there is danger of freezing the fruit, the 
windows must be kept closed at night or 
partly closed all the time. Let in just 
enough cold air to keep the temperature 
down and to insure ventilation. A little 
attention to cooling the fruit as soon as 
possible and to maintaining the lowest 
temperature possible early in the season, 
will retard ripening at that time and 
greatly prolong the storage life of the 
fruit. If fruit is heaped together in a 
warm place after picking it may ripen 
more in the first two or three weeks than 
in the succeeding several months of 
proper storage. 

The storage season of selected fruits 
may be extended considerably by wrap- 
ping in paper. Even a newspaper wrap- 
per helps by isolating each fruit and 


preventing the spread of decay by ¢on- 
tact. Fruit growers use special fruit 
wrappers which usually are treated with 
certain oils to prevent scald in storage. 
Seald appears in storage as a brownish 
discoloration of the skin, which is fol- 
lowed by a rapid deterioration of the 
fruit. 

If the storage room is allowed to be- 
come too dry the fruit will shrivel before 
the end of the storage season. If air from 
a furnace room gets into the storage room 
it will almost certainly make the room 
too dry. Ventilation of the storage room 
should be from outside unless it becomes 
necessary to let in some warmer air to 
prevent freezing. 

If the storage room is inclined to be 
dry, moisture may be added to the air by 
sprinkling water on the floor or even into 
the storage boxes or bins. Moisture in- 
vites decay when the temperature is high, 
but it is not so much to be feared at low 
temperatures. 

On cold days in Winter when the stor- 
age has been shut up for a long period 
it is well to throw open the doors and 
windows and let currents of air circulate 
freely for a time. It is probably of little 
value to inerease ventilation beyond that 
required to maintain the proper tempera- 
ture in common storage. 

Many failures in storage are due to 
rough handling of the fruit before it goes 
in. The fruit must be absolutely sound if 
it is to keep very long. Every bruise and 
every tiny opening in the skin offers au 
entrance place for the organisms of decay 
and when one fruit decays it often causes 
the destruction of other fruits around it. 
Even when it is without blemish, sprayed 
fruit ordinarily keeps longer than fruit 
that has never been sprayed. 





Destruction of Fallen Fruit 


MAX serious pests may develop in 
fruit which falls to the ground and 
the destruction of this fruit is an impor- 
tant means of pest control. Inseet-in- 
fested fruit is likely to ripen prematurely 
and fall to the ground so that the early 
“drop” should be destroyed with par- 
ticular care. 

Cureulio which is responsible for 
wormy Peaches, Plums and Cherries and 
causes unsightly blemishes on Apples, and 
railroad worm or apple maggot, are the 
most serious and widespread pests that 
develop in fallen fruit. Both of them 
are found generally throughout the fruit- 
growing sections and they often are re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the 
cull fruit. Codling moth or apple worm 
is also common in fallen fruit. 

Hogs will soon solve the problem if 
they can be turned into the orchard for 
a short time before the harvest season 
arrives. Hens undoubtedly destroy many 
insects too, and perform a real service 
in policing the orchard if there are 
enough of them. 

Worms usually leave the fruit and 
pupate in the ground or in some shel- 
tered place near by, and if the destruc- 
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tion of drop is delayed until late in the 
season many or all of the insects may 
escape. 

In the small orchard or garden it is 
not a very formidable task to pick up 
fallen Plums, Peaches and Apples. They 
may then be fed to poultry or animals, 
or immersed in water, or buried deeply 
in the ground. There is no question but 
that damage to the crop in future years 
may be materially reduced in this way. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Black Raspberry tips that have rooted 
well may be transplanted in the Fall to 
insure an early-spring start. If the cli- 
mate is severe a covering of earth, straw 
or leaves is easily applied. 


Clean and air the storage room thor- 
oughly before using. If decayed fruit 
has been left around it is well to sterilize 
the walls and floors with copper sulfate 
or Bordeaux mixture. Give storage boxes 
a good sun bath. 


Pick fruit for storage while “hard 
ripe.” Ripening processes continue in 
storage and if the fruit is dead ripe at 
the start it has little storage life left. 


Late Grapes may often be covered to 
advantage during the first frosty nights. 
There usually follows a period of warm 
weather during which they will ripen 
satisfactorily if the leaves can be pre- 
served. Without the leaves, the Grapes 
are likely to remain sour. 


Do not be in too much of a hurry to 
get the Strawberry mulch on. If later 
weather is warm enough to make the 
plants grow under the mulch they will be 
weakened and may be seriously damaged. 


Be sure to get stock for fall-planting 
that is really dormant. If it is dug early 
and the leaves stripped it may have its 
resistance lowered to the danger line. 





Sparing the Snake 
GREAT change of heart has come 
to the farmers and ranchers of the 

middle west in regard to the proper status 
of the common and non-poisonous varieties 
of Snakes. It is only a few years ago that 
the appearance of even a Garter Snake 
meant its sudden and certain extermina- 
tion. There was no question about it. 


Slowly enough, education has taught 
these men that Garter and Bull Snakes 
and kindred species do a whole lot of good 
in the world and mighty little harm. The 
only just accusation against this low form 
of the animal kingdom is that it scares 
most people almost out of their shoes when 
first they see it. With many people, a 
Snake is a Snake, even though it spend its 
entire life working for humanity. 

All over the middle west one hears of 
farmers and ranchers prohibiting the killing 
of harmless Snakes with the same com- 
ment they make in speaking of valuable 
birds. 


Snakes devour great numbers of field 
mice, gophers and other destructive rodents. 
A Bull Snake on the place is said to be 
insurance against barn rats. One farmer 
is reported to feed a family of Bull Snakes 
regularly to prevent their leaving to search 
for more rats. 

J. B. O’SULLIVAN, 
(in Our Dumb Animals) 
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Story of Our Welcome Robin 


BY GRACE BARON, (N.Y.) 


HERE is no more welcome arrival 
| in the beautiful Springtime than 
gay Robin Redbreast. 

When he accepts you as a friend, he 
will hop along almost at your feet, head 
cocked on one side, listening for the 
sound of a erawling earthworm, a sound 
which human ears are not keyed to hear. 
It is a joy to watch him. Suddenly he 
pounees, then bracing himself, pulls with 
might and main until the worm lies 
squirming on the grass. 

We have deep lawns, sprinklers which 
bring the worms to the surface, a cherry 
tree, bird baths and no eats. Countless 
Robins visit us during the Summer. 
For many years in the early Spring, 
the same female has come. She is marked 
by a white feather in her tail. We have 
given her the name of White Tail. She 
is almost fearless and will hop along 
after the gardener looking for worms. 
She knows from past experience that, 
when he finds a juicy one, it is hers. She 
gobbles them greedily until you think she 
will burst. If she has babies, her first 
thought is for them. Then the worms 
are earefully cut into pieces and away 
she flies, returning in an incredibly short 





time for more. She is quite tame and 
will sit on a branch of a nearby maple 
and answer us with a “Chirp-Chirp, 
Chirp-Chirp,” when we talk to her. 

It is amusing to watch the many Bird 
comedies, but last year tragedy stalked. 

Early in the Spring, we nailed a robin 
house to the east side of the garage, out 
of the wind and rain and inaccessible to 
the neighbors’ cats. When the first 
Robins eame, a gaudy male selected this 
as an excellent place to set up house- 
keeping. Another Robin cast longing 
eyes that way but was always driven 
away. 

One day, we espied White Tail in the 
garden tree. She was very much excited, 
talking loudly with our brilliant friend. 
It was evident that he was telling her 
about the wonderful location he had 
found for a home. After talking it over 
for awhile, the male flew into the bird 
house, turned first one way and then an- 
other as much as to say: “See what a 
perfect fit it is.’ Back to the tree he 
flew and again they talked it over. 

Then, White Tail went over. She sat 
down and turned completely around, then 
flew up into the tree beside her mate. 


: Interesting Facts About The Blue Heron 
(The Common Crane) 


BY W. N. DIRKS, (Calif.) 


the Blue Heron, commonly or 

locally known as the Crane. This 
is the fellow we see standing in shallow 
water waiting for a fish to come within 
range of his spear; or perhaps standing 
in an open field, alertly waiting for a 
gopher to dart out of his hole in search 
of a meal. In either case, it is just too 


si: three pictures herewith are of 





Biue Heron carrying large rat 


bad for the supply end of the deal. But 
that’s the law that covers all creation: 
and from the microbes to the remains of 
the monsters that Andrews is digging up 
in the Gobi Desert. 

In the first photograph, the Heron is 
shown carrying a very large-sized rat. 
In the second picture he is shown before 
he had swallowed the rat; and in third 
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Biue Heron Intent on a full meal 
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Just then, the intruding male came along. 
He started to light on the bird house 
but was most indignantly told to keep 
away. That house had been claimed. 

The next day was a busy one. Small 
twigs, pieces of string and dead grass 
were carried in and cemented with mud. 
Day after day they worked until a beau- 
tiful nest was finished. For some rea- 
son, the intruder would not give up and 
many a fight was staged. 

Soon, however, White Tail laid four 
tiny sky blue eggs and had begun to sit 
on them. ‘Two weeks later, the little 
ones were hatched. 

Then came tragedy. One day, the in- 
truder flew into the garden tree and a 
battle was on. The Father Robin, in des- 
peration, drove him far from our sight, 
but must have been injured in doing so 
for we never saw him again. 

White Tail was confronted with the 
problem of feeding herself and four 
tiny, hungry birds without aid. The 
poor little thing worked like a slave 
from morning until night until our gard- 
ener hit upon a scheme to help. When- 
ever he spaded in the garden, White 
Tail was right there. So he fixed her a 
banquet tray. Twice each day, he would 
dig worms, cut them into sections so 
they couldn’t crawl away, and put them 
on the tray. White Tail soon learned 
to find them and the problem was solved. 

He saw her many times afterward 
throughout the Summer, but always 
alone. We are looking forward to her 
coming this Spring and hope that her 
saddened heart has found comfort. 


photograph, the Heron is shown with an 
enlarged neck where the rat is_ still 
lodged. 

These Birds ean swallow the largest- 
sized rat or gopher at one gulp. If a 
second rat or gopher is given him within 
a short time he will carry it to a pool 
of water and give it a good dousing 
before the final operation. The digestive 
organs of the Heron make a _ most 
thorough job of the bones. Perhaps 
that is the reason we do not find more 
remains of our prehistoric ancestors. 
Some Gigantic Herons may have been 
on the job at the time. 








Biue Heron with rat in his neck. Rat's 
tail still protrudes from Heron's beak 





A Pair of Hummers 
HOUGH I have seen many Humming 
Birds of various colors, I do not re- 

call having seen, till today, a pair of 
these tiny Birds sitting at rest together. 

They are perching on an electric wire 
above my window, with only a short 
space between them. One is perfectly 
motionless, while the other sways its head 
from side to side, as does a Canary in 
singing, but if there is a song in this little 
throat I cannot eateh it. 

Each of this minute pair is about 
three inches long from the tip of its 
one-ineh bill to the end of its short tail, 
and the eylindrical body is something 
over a half-ineh thick, with only a very 
slight taper at either end; the very 
narrow and long wings adding searcely 
anything to size as they sit at rest, for 
in flight, or air-poised, the Bird appears 
to be of the same dimensions as when 
sitting, only that the marvelous speed 
of its wings seems to envelop it in a 
hazy halo. 

The metallic bronzes on the back, 
merging into the peacock-blue of the 
lower parts, are set off by a small ruby 
patch on the throat and a gray feathering 
under the tail. 

While I am making these observations 
the pair have lunched generously from 
the Trumpet Creeper Vine, then from 
the Cardinal Flowers climbing over my 
windows, have poised for an instant to 
eye me as a strange apparition, not over 
a foot from the red blooms they were 
probing at the open casement—and sud- 
denly, in a flash of light, have shot away 
like a rifle-ball, instantly out of sight. 

What marvelous engines of speed are 
in these midget. bodies! They are self- 
regulated to exact and unerring start, 
stop, swerve, rise or fall, backward turn. 
instantaneous poise in mid-air so steady 
that the bill can be thrust into the small- 
est flowertube on first attempt; can drop 
several feet to sip another tiny blossom, 
nor ever miss the range though done in 
the fraction of a second-—and away to 
extract the sweets of other blooms, taking 
a line as straight as of light, with full 
power ahead. 

While looking at me through the vines, 
one of these Birds on whirring wings, 
poised perfectly perpendicular, and yet 
did not rise a hair-breadth, and that on 
the same wings that the next moment 
lifted it above the house-top. 

Truly our vaunted air-men have much 
to learn about flying. 


GEO. W. BorpEN, ( Okla.) 





The Starling in Massachusetts 


OME twenty years ago a sizable flock 

of Starlings appeared in this town 
and took up their winter quarters in the 
belfry of the county court house. For 
several years they flourished and _in- 
creased in numbers until there must have 
been several thousands of them, when 
they became a nuisance and were screened 
out of the belfry. 

During the nesting season, Starlings 
seem to be conspicuous by their absence, 
appearing only in small numbers, but 
after the family duties have been at- 
tended to, they become very sociable and 
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gather together in great numbers to roost. 
Near my house is a large Pine tree 
which has been used as a roosting place 
for several years. Each evening about 
sunset, flocks up to several hundred in 
number, may be seen coming from all 
points of the compass to the tree, flying 
in as true a line as ever a bee did. They 
congregate in such numbers in this tree 
that its branches droop as when loaded 
with snow and it seems that six or seven 
thousands would be a conservative esti- 
mate of their numbers. In the morning 
they depart to their various feeding 
grounds and are not seen about town 
until night. 

The appearance of Starlings in this 
section caused some misgivings among 
the fruit and berry growers, but they do 
not seem to do any more damage than 
our native Birds. One farmer told me 
that last year a flock of them visited his 
potato field every day and kept it free 
from bugs all Summer. 

The Starlings appear to migrate aec- 
cording to the severity of the Winter. 
Last Winter, which was somewhat more 
severe than usual, found only a few of 
them remaining while at other times they 
apparently do not migrate at all. 

FRANCIS L. GAINES, ( Mass.) 





Robins and Lawn-Sprinkler 
URING August, which was pretty 
dry here in Northern New York, | 

had oceasion to drive past the pump 
house of our neighboring city, where a 
whirling lawn-sprinkler was at work on 
a piece of ground perhaps 40 feet squzre. 
The grass was a beautiful green in con- 
trast to the rather brown and dry ap- 
pearance elsewhere and the Robins had 
discovered that here was a chance for 
bathing which was seldom provided. On 
that little patch of lawn were perhaps a 
dozen Robins, a few under the spray and 
others on the margin of the lawn, preen- 
ing their feathers. It was a rare treat to 
see the evident enjoyment with which the 
Birds took advantage of this man-made 
and decidedly-artificial Bird Bath. 
—(KEditor). 





Hints on House Plants 


HEN potting House Plants mix a 

small quantity of finely-pulverized 
tobacco with the earth to destroy Earth- 
worms. 

Before potting House Plants, enamel! 
the pots and saucers in color to harmonize 
with the color scheme of the room. <A 
stencil design in contrasting color will 
add a pleasing decorative touch. 

The most popular House Plants in or- 
der are: Geranium, Boston Fern, Begonia, 
Coleus, Bulbs, Wandering Jew, Christ- 
mas Cactus, Asparagus Fern, Asparagus 
Vine, Cyclamen, Fuchsia, Amaryllis and 
Primrose. 


THE PORCH BOX IN FALL 

Why not bring one of the Porch Boxes 
into the kitchen instead of storing it. 
Place it on brackets in a sunny window. 
Fill it with Plants that will bloom and 
lend an air of cheer to the kitehen; or 
make it your kitchen garden, by planting 
parsley, chives, ete., in it. 
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When the Porch Boxes are at their best, 
usually before frost, rather than allowing 


them to freeze, loan them to a School, 
Library, Bank or other public building 
that has necessary light, heat and the 
room and where they can continue to 
beautify and give much pleasure and 
interest. 


CLEAN OFF DUST FROM FOLIAGE 

It is essential to its best growth and 
appearance that any House Plant receive 
special care and attention, such as top 
dressing the soil, spraying for aphis—if 
any—cleaning the pots before transplant- 
ing, and giving the foliage a good serub- 
bing with soap and water, or with a 
solution suggested by a gardener or florist. 

Large plants like Palms that cannot be 
readily moved should have the individual 
leaves wiped, when dusty, with a clean, 
soft, moist cloth or sponge. The plant 
will then breathe and look much better. 

A lady who raised two large Date 
Palms from seed, keeps the leaves clean 
in this manner, after the Palms became 
too bulky to handle for spraying. The 
Date has long divided leaves like the 
Kentia Palm and makes a_ beautiful 
indoor Palm. 

Have seen several Orange, Lemon and 
Fig trees grown inside sufficient years 
until they bloomed and bore fruit. Also 
have seen Grapefruit plants of good size 
that have not as yet bloomed inside and 
will hardly be expected to bear. The 
shiny foliage of the Citrus plants is at 
tractive when kept clean and because of 
their proper care these trees had an abun 
danee of foliage, making large, round 
heads. 

Other plants easily grown for their 
foliage and form are Aspidstra, Serew 
pine or Pandanus, Dracaena, Rubber 
Plant, English Ivy, and Umbrella Sedge. 
If foliage is kept clean they will look 
neat and well-groomed, and invite admira- 
tion. As a usual thing these plants will 
stand abuse and unfavorable conditions, 
but they do better with a little care. The 
Sanseviera is becoming more popular and 
will occasionally bloom. 


A CHRISTMAS CENTERPIECE 

For a Christmas Centerpiece of Holly, 
place sprays in half-cooled paraffin in a 
brass bowl. As the paraffin hardens it 
will hold the twigs upright and also keep 
the leaves and berries from drying so 
rapidly in warm rooms. 

A spreading and low bowl for a table 
may eontain evergreen branches bearing 
their cones or attaching cones for effect. 
The cones may be bronzed or gilded. 

A ball of Sphagnum Moss may be 
filled with the artistic cone bearing sprays 
of Hemlock, Red berries on sprays of 
Barberry, black Alder or Holly. Ball of 
Moss may be kept moist with a plate 
beneath to protect table top. A large 
red candle could be worked in the center. 

For a floor basket of Evergreens and 
artificial Poinsettias, with a red bow on 
the handle, nothing is more Chrismassy. 
Artistic baskets, filled with greens and 
red, may be suspended at the side of a 
wide doorway on red ribbons or set upon 
low stands or onto book cases where they 
are bound to radiate cheer. 


Rena Baver, ( Wise.) 
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“Our Magazine” 

A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“When I received my first copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I had no garden except a few 
Glads and Dahlias. This Summer I had a 
planting of over 1000 Glads and 60 varieties 
of the best Dahlias, besides many other plants 
and various flowers. I give all credit to THE 
FLOWER GROWER for my success.” 

(Lebanon, Penna.) 

“IT am a commercial grower and want to 
say I think your publication one of the best 
magazines on flowers I have been able to get.” 

(San Bernardino, Calif.) 


“This is my second year of your wonderful 
magazine and my mother and myself get real 
helps out of each issue. Have been getting 
all of my flower stock from advertisers in 
your magazine and find them a fine bunch to 
deal with. 

“Being a Dog fancier, I enjoy your articles 
pertaining to and defending the Dog.” 

(California, Mo.) 

“You don’t know how much I enjoy reading 
THE FLOWER GROWER. It has become one of 
our household necessities.” (Paris, Ill.) 


“IT have given up every other flower publica- 
tion and read with interest every article in 
your magazine.” (Denver, Colo.) 

“In addition to the information and pleasure 
we derive from regular reading of THB FLOWER 
GROWER, its subscribers are fortunate in being 
able, upon request, to receive advice for remedy 
of their individual plant troubles.” 

(Albany, Ga.) 

“It is always a pleasure for me to renew 
our subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER, not 
only for the valuable information regarding 
flowers but for the love you must have for 
our friends the dumb animals who need all 
the support we are able to give them. 

“Many read your articles, and perhaps 
realize more fully how human they are.” 

(Cleveland, Ohio.) 

“Your magazine has a personal force in 

every line,—it’s the only one I wait for.” 
(Ogden, Utah.) 

“T have certainly enjoyed my first year as a 
member of THE FLOWER GROWER family. It 
has given me invaluable help in the solution 
+ problems that would take me years to solve 
alone. 

“I like your editorials very much because 
they give me a new slant on problems of 
everyday life. 

“Tt think you are too conservative in your 
estimate of the value of THE FLOWER GROWER 
to the subscriber. I would refuse $100.00 
apiece if I could not duplicate them.” 

(Pittsfield, Mass.) 

“I like your line of thinking,—it’s stimulat- 

ing, and a clear note of sincerity rings out 
as it did in that Cosmic Yankee, Henry 
Thoreau.” (Newark, N. J.) 
_ “I have learned more real, practical, work- 
ing knowledge from your ‘little’ big magazine 
than any book I have found. I wish I had 
known about it sooner.” (Casnovia, Mich.) 


“We are enjoying the magazine very much. 
First, of course, because it is a flower paper, 
but also because of its ‘side issues,’ the dog 
and cat stories, and the stories of the birds 
which are really a part of the flower garden. 
The toad, which also should be, is_ likewise 
interesting.” (Sumner, Wash.) 

‘Although I have taken your magazine for 
only a year, I feel as much a part of your 
work as if I was indeed the instigator.” 

(Bloomington, Ind.) 


“I feel that I must tell you how much I 
enjoy THr FLOweR Grower. I look forward 
to it every month with the greatest antici- 
pation and pleasure. It has many helpful 
things and suggestions in it.” 

(Westwood, Calif.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER continues to be 
attractive, interesting and educational. ‘The 
Balanced Viewpoint is what is needed for a 
better understanding between man and men, 
and the rest of Nature.” (Ottawa, Ont.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is certainly a worth- 
while magazine, and the one out of all the 
magazines and periodicals to which I look 
forward each month.” (Chicago, Ill.) 

“I appreciate the work you are doing in 
publishing such a wonderful magazine. 1 
enjoy every department and corner, even the 
advertisements; and in my files of Tue 
FLOWER GROWER I feel that I have a work 
of garden reference that is not comparable 
with any ‘shelf of gardening books on the 
continent. 

“I wish you a continuation of your past 
success, it could not be greater.” 

(Pocatello, Idaho) 











TWO SPIDERS—one found in SWAMP the 
other in GARDEN 
Clubiona reparia :— 

In swamps and marshy land during July, 
I have observed each year the numerous 
homes of the Clubiona reparia Spider made 
of Cattail leaves or broad grasses. These 
cleverly made cradles were made by the 
Mother Spider. She folds a leaf down about 
one and one-half inch then up, the edges 
fitting perfectly making a three-sided cham- 
ber, with several inches of leafblade above 
it. The edges are sealed fast and the inside 
lined with silk, reminding one of Lowell’s 
words “And there’s never a leaf nor a blade 
too mean to be some happy creature’s 
palace.” Within, the Mother Spider lays 
her sack of eggs, then dies in this coffin she 
built for the Spiderlings’ cradle. 

I should like to name this Spider the 
Cattail Spider. 

The folding of the leaf does not seem to 
interfere with the leaf’s growth. I have 
pulled apart several of these nests and find 
a rather small, greyish Spider tumbles out 
and I marvel at her ingenuity in home 
building; it is truly wonderful! 

Aranea trifolium (Shamrock Spider) :— 

In picking some Strawflowers I found an 
unusual-looking Spider. It had a large 
plump, round body of a brownish-tan back- 
ground, on which were many white spots. 
I never saw one just like it before but knew 
it resembled the Epeiras. The legs were 
black with large white rings. Two of the 
light spots on the back of the abdomen, 
were arranged like a Shamrock or Clover- 
leaf, whence its specific name “trifolium.” 
The middle leaflet of both Shamrocks 
pointed towards the center of the body, but 
there is considerable variation in color ana 
design in the individuals. 

They lay their eggs in October and all die 
before Winter. The one I was observing 
lived more than two weeks, without eating, 
in an airtight candy box. I did not know 
the names of these Spiders, but because 
unusual they were easy to identify by look- 
ing them up. 

Rena BaAver, (Wis.) 


CASTOR BEANS FOR MOLES 


I have been troubled with moles in my 
flower bed for a number of years. I tried 
traps and other methods but to no avail. 

Although a reader stated he had found 
Castor Beans a failure in exterminating the 
pests, I planted a Bean in either end of 
the bed and have not been troubled further. 


NELLIE M. Henry, (N. Y.) 


SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES 


Floral Partner and I were comparing 
seed lists. Mine included the above plant. 
“TI have been afraid of that; you know it is 
a sister or cousin of Bouncing Betty. I 
am afraid it would be too much.” 

We are told all families have relatives 
they are not proud off, so my list retained 
S. ocymoides, or Rock Soap Wort. The 
seeds were about the size of Petunia seeds. 
Some were sowed in the house in boxes and 
some in the open ground, and germinated 
promptly and freely in both places. They 
grew thriftily and were freshly green when 
snow came; also quite green when snow 
had disappeared this Spring. Some are in 
the Rock Bed and some in another hot, dry 
situation. 

June lst they began blooming and are a 
cloud of pale-pink clusters. One of the 
dainty, little plants, so well worth grow- 
ing; and that creep into the heart. Be 


sure to add this to vour Rock Bed or dry 
perennial border. The plants are easily 
transplanted, another point in its favor. 
Moruer Bees, (Vt.) 
NOTES FROM TENNESSEE 

After the Dahlia tubers were dug last 
Fall, we found Jerseys King had only one 
large tuber—and in March it had shown so 
many sprouts we decided to split the tuber 
lengthwise and risk increasing the stock. 
Soon it was three or four inches above the 
ground and growing as well as if it had 
been a whole tuber. I could not say that 
all varieties would do so well, but this has 
been our experience with this one. The 
dry weather of 1930 caused many of the 
Dahlias to form immature tubers which did 
not keep well, or sprout as they might have 
done. 

We enjoyed a bouquet of Turnip blooms, 
Kerria, and yellow Parrot Tulips. People 
looked at the Turnip blooms and asked what 
it was; hardly daring to say it looked like 
Turnip blooms, but the effect was surely 
odd and beautiful. 

People who do not plant Iris seed miss 
the thrills of the opening blooms of seed- 
lings; for many hues and forms are given 
that were not in the collection the seed 
were taken from. The growth of Iris is a 
most fascinating hobby, and very popular, 
as numerous visitors testify. 

For labels, we buy tree labels with copper 
wires and find discarded umbrella ribs a 
good stake to put among Iris or plants that 
do not need the label attached to the plant, 
Get your wire pliers and separate the ribs 
and put the copper wires through the holes 
at the end of the rib and no danger of the 
label being lost, and they are not unsightly 
either. 

We had a clump of double white Narcis- 
sus which always failed to bloom. What 
buds formed on it dried up without open- 

















A 6'% foot Delphinium seed- 

ling with 36 inches of bloom. 

Royal-purple with white bee 
Neal R. Van Loon, (N. J.) 
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ing, so I thought to throw it away. I put 
it in the grass in the yard and forgot about 
it. Last Spring I was surprised to find 
perfect blossoms, fully double, white and 


fragrant. Evidently the first situation did 
not suit it. May it not be that many of 
our plants are uncomfortably situated, 


when we find them inferior? 
Mrs. CALLIE CawTHon, (W. Tenn.) 





Rocks which have rested peacefully for 
years are being upturned in this section 
and a wide and wild enthusiasm for the old 
rockery in new and varied forms prevails. 


Mrs. N. G. Buxton, (Ohio) 


WINTER STORAGE PIT 

I want to tell about a “going-to-do” job, 
so many of which we all have. Well, I 
have it done after twelve years of putting 
off—a fruit and vegetable pit. 

Always since we built the new house with 
laundry and heating plant in basement, we 
have lacked a place to keep fruit or 
vegetables, our storage space being too hot, 
too dry, also too light. I built it in the 
garage, nine feet long, four feet wide, and 
five feet deep; cement lined, ventilator of 
four inch soil pipe to north; also an electric 
light run in to control the temperature lest 
it should freeze. The top I covered with 
matched flooring with small doors sawed 
through it. I layed a drain in bottom so 
it can be washed each year, with hose and 
broom. I now have a place I can keep 
summer-flowering bulbs under ideal condi- 
tion through the Winter. The cost wasn’t 
so much;—a truck load of gravel, a barrel 
and half of cement, and ten shillings for 
electric material. The rest I had. I have 
at times thrown an old 9 x 12 rug (folded) 
over the top of board cover to keep from 
freezing. 





Epwin WIER. 


SHOULD ADVERTISE HOYA 


I would like to suggest that some one 
with a large Hoya should root some cuttings 
and advertise them in the Classified Section 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. They do not 
seem to be listed in any seed catalogue. 


Mrs. Harry Coney, (Nebr.) 


OPHIOPOGON—JABURAN 
VARIEGATUS 


Someone suggested the “Hocus Pocus” 
plant, that C. R. Hardy, Ga., asks about 
is the Ophiopogon. As I have grown 
Ophfopogon for the past ten years, 1 
would like to say something in its favor. 
It is a beautiful and a wonderful plant, 
and was sent to me by a lady in Southern 
Georgia. She called it “striped grass.” 
It is an iron plant, standing as much 
neglect, even more than Sansevieria 
zeylaniza, and you who grow know that 
is saying “some.” 

I first planted my “striped grass” in two 
15-inch pots and placed them in concrete 
urns on either side of my front steps. 
Here they have grown and thrived for 


many years. No protection whatever in 
Winter. Last year I thought surely they 
were “gone up,” ten inches of snow 


covered them, and I am sure the earth 
in the pots was frozen solid, but they 
came out O. K. with slightly browned 


foliage. I transplanted mine and put 
some outdoors, where they have more 
room. They are beautiful and would make 


a magnificent border. They grow about 
twelve or more inches high. No insect 
bothered them and foliage is evergreen. 
The only florist I have found who lists 
them is Dreer, at 75 cents each. It is 
rare and beautiful, and can stand a fairly 
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low temperature. Last year the thermo- 
meter went to 10 and all that snow on it. 
The illustration in Dreer’s is very good, 
giving one a fair idea of its beauty while 
blooming. The bloom is lavender, with 
stems the same shade as the flower, un- 
usual in flowers, very lasting as cut 
flowers. 

There is no plant in my collection I 
value more highly than my Ophiopogons. 
No one here has it, and I have never 
seen it anywhere around here. It is well- 
suited to the South. A border of it would 
be beautiful, a twelve months’ joy. It is 
just as pretty in December as July, ex- 
cept for the flowers. It has heavy fleshy 
roots and requires a large pot. This is 
one of my favorites and should be better 
known. 

Mrs. T. L. Teacug, ( Miss.) 
FRUITING OF BITTERSWEET 

Another question comes up which I 
have not seen any mention of about the 
Bittersweet. Some might get the idea that 
the male would bear if the female were 
planted by it. Of course, the staminate 
cannot bear anyway. But the question 
arises, Will the pistillate bear without 
the staminate near it? That is the same 
as asking whether the pistillate has 
stamens also. If not (and I do not think 
it has) will it get pollen enough from a 
distance to bear without a _ staminate 
plant near it? This question has not come 
up so far. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


ORIGINATOR OF MOTHER’S DAY 

Several correspondents have written to 
call attention to the fact that Mrs. Darnell 
was wrong in her crediting of the origin of 
this celebration. Instead of originating in 
1910, Mother’s Day originated on February 
7, 1904, when Frank E. Hering delivered 
an address in Indianapolis on the oveasion 
of the memorial services of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. We are glad to make this 
correction accordingly.—EprTor. 





SHARPENING SAFETY RAZOR-BLADES 


Your method, Mr. Cooper, to keep a 
sharp edge on Safety Razor-blades, in the 
manner of the swift and dry wiping 
through a turkish towel each time after 
using, proved to be a satisfactory and valu- 
able help to a gentleman reader of TuE 
FLOWER Grower. He told me that that 
idea alone was worth the price of a year’s 
subscription to him, for his blades were 
always soon dull and worthless. 

But did you ever hear of putting a round 
piece of stropping leather on a phonograph 
turn-table to sharpen a Razor-blade? Set 
turn-table revolving and hold blade against 
the revolving strop until sharp. ; 

RENA Bauer, (Wis.) 


PEONIES SHOULD NOT BE IN LAWN 

If Peonies are planted in the lawn, (as 
they should not be), cultivate the soil 
around them, not merely twelve inches 
across, but three feet, and give bonemeal 
to promote growth. Plan on moving them 
to better quarters if possible next Fall; 
that being the best time for that opera- 
tion. From September 10th to November 
Ist, is a good time. 


S. JOANEE DELANGE, (Wash. ) 


A BACKYARD BEAUTY SPOT 

I will tell you of a little beauty spot 
near my back porch. The cement cistern 
cover has box of Petunias in bloom. South 
of the cistern, a mass of pink Primroses are 
delightful. Near southeast corner, ground 
is lower and there is a gray dishpan sunken 
in the ground up to brim, water in it. A 
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pot of Water Lilies, and one Umbrella Plant 
do well in water or out; and a small pot 
of Parrots Feather. Around pan are pieces 
of broken cement showing small stone. 
Near that is Sweet Balm fragrant-leaf 
velvety surface, and trailing Sedum and 
yellow bloom. Three bunches Golden 
Coreopsis, planted last Fall, is in bloom. 
Later I have trailing Phlox, rose-color, pink 
and white. As the Coreopsis will get too 
large for the space, will plant Violas also. 
Early in Spring had Wood Hyacinth near 
cistern. Will add Crocus and Snowdrop 
and Cowslip, and an early-blooming Prim- 
rose six inches high. 
Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans. ) 





TRUMPET VINE A RAMPANT 
PROPAGATOR 


I wish to sound a note of warning to 
anyone who plants a Trumpet Vine, unless 
they want them to spring up anywhere in 
the lawn or in the Rose and Peony Beds. 
One vine has spread at least 20 feet each 
way from where it was planted. We can- 
not kill them out with any method yet 
tried and I fear they are with us for all 
time. 

Mrs. Frep STIER, ( Wis.) 


“CREEPING CHARLIE”! WHY NOT? 


I was interested in Geo. S. Woodruff’s 
remarks in the April issue. 

He writes,—“There seems to be no plant 
anywhere whose recognized name is Creep- 
ing Charlie.” 

I am inclined to say, quoting Mr. Wood- 
ruff again, “there ain’t no sich animal” as 
a “recognized” common name. Common 
names are as varied as the states in the 
Union, and almost as numerous in some 
cases. For example, our Golden-winged 
Woodpecker is known by at least thirty-six 
different names, any one of which would 
surely be known in some locality. 

He writes, “the recognized common name 
of Lysimachia nummularia (Gray) is 
‘Moneywort’”, but Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture “recognizes” Creeping Charlie 
as one of the common names of L. num- 
mularia and also of Nepeta hederacea, 
which latter Mr. Woodruff refers to as 
Glechoma cristata, a name not found in 
Gray’s. 

Perhaps his answer to this is that 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia is not a manual, but 
we call it a pretty fair authority, don’t we? 

Neither Bailey nor Gray mentions Queen 
Anne’s Lace, yet it is the name by which 
thousands of people in this part of the 
country know the Wild Carrot, Daucus 
Carrota. 

Gray does not “recognize” Running 
Blackberries, but I know I picked bushels 
of them when I was a boy. Neither does 
he “recognize” Quaker Ladies, although they 
grow here by the million. Incidentally, 
both Sedum stoloniferum and Malva rotun- 
difolia often go by the name Creeping 
Charlie. 

Own up now, Mr. Woodruff, don’t you 
know scores of plants by names which you 
do not find in any manual or cyclopedia? 

Aren’t we just a wee bit likely to fall 
off the “Balanced Viewpoint” when we try 
to dogmatize about common names? 

I’d hate to have any one tell me that I 
mustn’t call my daughter “Rosebud” be- 
cause that name isn’t a recognized synonym 
for Helena. 

Cuas. H. Smiru, ( Mass.) 


PROPAGATING TREE PEONIES 
In the Summer of 1929, I visited a friend 
who had a lovely Tree Peony. A branch 
was partly broken off, so she gave me that 
slip. It was about five inches long with 
a heel on and I planted it about three 
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inches in the ground, partly shaded, and 
put a jar over it same as with Roses, and 
left jar on until the next Spring, until it 
had one or two leaves. Then took jar off 
for the rest of the Summer and in Fall 
I put a jar over to protect from freezing 
and now I have a nice plant which may 
bloom this Summer. 
Mrs. W. D. HALTEMAN, (Pa.) 


DOGS KNOW COLORS 


I have just read “Dog and Traffic Light” 
in March FLrower Grower. Perhaps the 
following story may help to show that 
Dogs do distinguish color, 

A girlhood friend of mire owned a Setter, 
—a very normal Dog. When my friend 
wore one particular lavender dress, the Dog 
would sit in front of her and look at her. 
He would gaze indefinitely, almost as if 
hypnotized. At all other times he paid 
her no special attention except to demand 
the usual petting. 

Mrs. E. F. H., ( Mass.) 


ROSE CAROLINE TESTOUT IN OREGON 


Oregon’s most famous Rose is Caroline 
Testout: Color a bright satiny pink. It is 
very fragrant and a free bloomer. The 
brighter the sun shines the deeper the pink. 


Mrs. Gro. SHEPPARD, (Ore.) 


TULIP EXPERIENCE 


Tulips were taken up, and one lot be- 
ing misplaced, were not planted until the 
next year. The outside peeling was worn 
and broken, and upon being removed, re- 
vealed several bulbs of various sizes that 
had evidently grown while the bulbs were 
out of the ground. A fairly good-sized 
bulb could be split up into five to seven 
or eight of varous sizes. Last Fall (i. e., 
a year ago) they were planted and last 
Spring came up O. K., but, of course, were 
small and did not bloom. 


FrepDERICc T. JENCKS, (R. I.) 


BLACK WALNUT 

Our tree sprouted from the nut in the 

Spring of 1916, bore the first nuts in 1925, 

and has half a bushel this year, although 

I have pruned the lower branches for 20 

feet. It is now 35 feet tall, and has a 

circumference of 32 inches at a height of 2 
feet. 

D. W. WrirraMs, (Ohio) 
(in Jackson Sun-Standard) 


SOAPY WATER AS FERTILIZER 

I believe there is some value in wash 
water for flowers. I always empty my 
washing machine in pails and carry it out 
rather than lose the soap suds. I put it on 
different parts of my Peonies and Irises and 
they do grow. I also believe it helps to 
keep insects away. 

Mrs. WILLIAM L. McLauecutin, (N. Y.) 


ROSES THAT DO POORLY 
ON LIMESTONE SOIL 


[ am almost tempted to give up growing 
Roses here as the soil is limestone and after 
the first year the plants seem to get smaller, 
then sicken and die. In different parts of 
my town Roses grow successfully in a 
clay soil, but this statement does not apply 
to the running Roses which seem to thrive 
in most any soil. 

Mrs. F. B. Youne, (Tenn.) 


HANDY CARRIER FOR GARDEN 


Take a long, shallow, wooden box, about 
16 inches long and ten or twelve inches 
wide; have a piece 1” x 2” and seven or 
eight inches high nailed to the middle at 
each side; and a piece of the same (shaved 
down to form a round handle) nailed across 
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Walt group covering 150 square feet shown by Mrs. R. E. Manville of Pleasantville. 

New York, at the twenty-third annual autumn exhibit of the Horticultural Society 

of New York. This display of potted Tropical Foliage Plants included unusual speci- 

mens of variegated Coleus, Bamboo and Banana trees, Eucalyptus and Palms. It 
was awarded first prize. 
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the top. The box should be only about two 
or three inches deep. Paint it a bright 
color, and you have an excellent carrier 
when transplanting or doing other work in 
your garden. You will find 101 uses for it. 
S. JOANEE DELANGE, ( Wash.) 


MARIGOLDS AND ZINNIAS 

There is a very warm place in my heart 
for these old-fashioned flowers that are now 
quite the vogue in improved varieties. Es- 
pecially during the past season of excep- 
tional drought have Marigolds continued 
to bloom and made bright many corners of 
the flower garden when more pretentious 
varieties withered and died. 

Zinnias also are especially hardy and are 
such continuous bloomers that one resolves 
to have them among the “must-haves” of 
another season. 

Etta F. Franpers, (N. Y.) 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL NATIVE TO OHIO 


In the October 1930 FLOWER GROWER 
“M. T.” in writing of the drought in south- 
eastern Ohio says, “And Mountain 
Laurel has held its own though not native 
to Ohio.” 

In the interest of accuracy, permit me to 
state that t\almia latifolia L., American or 
Mountain Laurel, or Calico Bush, did oceur 
rather plentifully and probably does yet at 
Dundee, Tuscarawas County. I myself 
have collected it there at different times. 

It probably occurs at other localities as 
well. 

L. S. H., (Ohio) 


A VERSE CARD FOR BOUQUET OR 
PLANT 

Florists have done well in sending out 
the rough, stiff, pulp cases, in harmonizing 
colors, with their cut-flower bouquets, espe- 
cially for hospitals where a proper container 
is hard to find. 

The pretty, stiff, crinkled paper in vari- 
ous colors and forms to beautify a plant 
and pot (if an appropriate shade), im- 
proves the gift fifty per cent. 

Why not also have suitable Verse Cards 
printed to accompany a bouquet or plant? 


It may add a trifle to the cost but many 
there are who would gladly pay for these 
niceties. Individuals, too, might make up 
their own verses for gift flowers, but few 
have time to do so if they could. I suggest 
this verse for a bouquet: 

All in a garden fair they grew 

I picked ‘em sweet and fresh for you 

(At least I told the Florist to.) 
The following would add sentiment with 
blooming plant, as a suggestion. 


-<) 


A VALENTINE FOR GRANDMA 


I’ve watered it and watched it grow: 
I've whispered, ever soft and low, 

“O precious little plant of mine, 

Be ready for my Valentine.” 


And now, with blossoms blue and fair. 
It goes to stand by Grandma's chair, 
O fragrant little flower mine 

Bloom sweetly for my Valentine. 


An Easter Lily fragrant and bright 
Is come to change darkness into light. 


—RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


DADDY-LONG-LEGS 

On page 600, December, 1929, Robert 
Sparks Walker refers to the Dadd'y-long- 
legs and its offensive odor, and to a com- 
parison of it with the Polecat. One Daddy 
long-legs smells worse than a whole yard 
full of Polecats, for its odor is of a very 
much worse kind. ; 

Twice recently, I think, I have seen a 
Spider spoken of in THe FLoweR Grower, 
as Daddy-long-legs. There is a Spider that 
has similar legs, but is a very inoffensive 
creature. The Daddy-long-legs is not a 
Spider, and does not spin a web. It is a 
very useful creature, however, as it preys 
heavily on the Wooly Aphis and other 
insects. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


WEED DISPOSAT. 

In cleaning beds such as Spinach and 
Lettuce, a trench is dug, the green vegeta- 
tion cut and tamped in closely, a bucket of 
water added if the soil is dry, and then 
a layer of soil added. Material so treated 
rots very quickly. 

Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for October 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, 


Fruitful October! so fair and calm, 
Singing of God and His charity, 
Every note of thy joyous psalm 
Chords of my heart give back to thee. 
THOMAS AUGUSTUS DALY 


CTOBER is the time when we reap 
in a full measure the result of 


intelligent, well-directed spring 
and summer planning and labor. If you 


exercise care in the selection of the seeds 
and plants used in your gardening, and 
in spite of warm weather did not shirk 
in cultivating, your harvest of flowers 
and vegetables should be most satisfac- 
tory in quality. 


If nature has been bountiful to you, 
why not in these times of stress, pass 
on to deserving persons in your neigh- 
borhood, your surplus fruits and vege- 
tables? Every year hundreds of bushels 
of Tomatoes, Apples and other products 
that could be used to advantage by others 
are thoughtlessly allowed to rot on the 
ground. Windfalls of early Apples may, 
in small quantities, be used to supple- 
ment rations of cows and poultry. 


Unless you are able to give ample pro- 
tection against frost, plants that have 
been potted for window culture should 
now be taken indoors, placing them at 
first in an unheated room in which the 
windows may be kept open most of the 
time. As the transition from outdoors 
to the usual indoor conditions is trying 
to the plants, this preeaution of mak- 
ing the change as gradual as possible may 
prove a determining factor in the degree 
of success you have with your indoor 
winter garden. 


The old method of packing beets, 
carrots and other root crops in sand, to 
keep them fresh for winter use, is quite 
generally practiced but, do you know 
that leaves may be successfully used 
as a packing material in storing vege- 
tables? A thick layer of dry leaves is 
put at the bottom of the box or barrel 
and leaves are scattered among the vege- 
tables until the receptacle is filled. Top 
with a final laver of the dry leaves. 


Try a useful and interesting kitchen 
window garden consisting of plants that 
are useful in the preparation of tasty 
meals. Plant three or four small onions 
in a pot as you would plant bulbs, and 
when they put forth growth eut the 
green tops as needed for flavoring of 
soups and stews. A pot of Chives and 
one of mossy-looking Parsley will prove a 
welcome addition to use in flavoring or 
for garnishing food. In the warm, moist 
air of the kitchen, the plants will not 
require much eare. 


Add to the desirability and attractive- 
ness of a vacant plot, for which you may 
have no immediate use, by planting trees 
and shrubbery on it, then when you are 
ready to build you will not have to wait 
for landseaping effects. If you are hold. 
ing the plot as an investment, you will 
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find that these plants have made the plot 
more salable and increased its value. 


If you were too late for spring plant- 
ing you may still set out successfully a 
good many varieties of shrubs, trees and 
perennials. Roses planted out in October 
winter quite well in the latitude of New 
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York City; and the next Spring, being 
already established will come into bloom 
earlier than plants that have just been 
set in the Spring. 


The latter part of this month is the 
time to begin the work of setting out 
for spring bloom, Tulips, Narcissi, Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils, and similar hardy bulbs. 
Select a well-drained situation, and do 
not plant the bulbs too deep. After the 
ground freezes, mulch the bed. 





Growing the Fullers Teasel 


(From Special Crops) 


HE Fullers Teasel. Latin name, dip- 
“Tcxcus fullonum, differs greatly from 
the wild Teasel of the roadsides and 
fence corners. The picture here given of 
the bur or part used, is from a photograph 
taken about thirty-five years ago. In the 
wild plant there are no hooks, but just 
straight slender sharp spikes. In the Ful- 
lers Teasel instead of spikes are strong 
sharp hooks. The picture represents what 
is known in the trade as a “small-medium,” 
which refers to size only. A burr a little 
larger would be called a “large-medium,” 
and one still larger would be called “king,” 
as it is the center or largest burr on the 
plant. Still smaller ones than the picture 
are called “buttons.” Just below each hook 
is a seed pod containing one seed. 
Cultivation:—The seed is planted with 
drills, for the purpose, early in the Spring. 
Sometimes it is scattered direct from the 
hand. Sometimes it is not covered at all, 
leaving that for rains to do, but it is best 
to cover it lightly. The rows of seed ure 
usually put about three feet apart so as to 
give room for a horse to walk between them 
for purposes of cultivation. The seed is a 
little slow in germinating and is usually 
two or three weeks before the plant shows. 
The two first or baby leaves. resemble 
closely the common red clover’s first two 
leaves. As soon as the plants are well up 
they are hand-hoed, pulling the dirt away 
from the little plants. Then follows the 
cultivating with horse. Along in June the 
second hand-hoeing, and after that weeds 
are kept down by the horse cultivator. The 
harvesters go over the field with large light 
baskets holding about four bushels each 
and cut all burrs from which the blossoms 
have fallen, placing them in baskets, and 
from there in tight hay racks they are 
drawn to the drying sheds and spread 
thinly on scaffold poles to dry. In cutting, 
the stems should not be cut over three or 
four inches long. The field has to be gone 
over about three times before all the burrs 





Cultivated Teasel for Fuller’s Use 


are ready to harvest. After they are dry 
the long spikes at the base are cut off with 
shears made for the purpose. They are 
then sorted as to size and are ready then 
to be sent to the woolen factories, where 
they are used to raise the knap on cloth. 
The hooks are so strong that they have 
to be used under water to prevent them 
from tearing the cloth. They are sold, sup- 
posedly, by the thousand, but really by 
weight, ten pounds being called 1,000. 
Nearly all that are grown in this country 
are produced in Central New York. A few 
are grown in Oregon, started there by seed 
sent from New York. The Oregon climate 
and soil has materially changed the qual- 
ity, and today the Oregon Teasel is so hard 
and firm that it is only used on blankets 
and coarse goods. Broadcloth and similar 
goods demand the New York Teasel. 
Nature has given the hook on the Teasel 
such a sharp point that the strongest mag- 
nifying glass will show no blunt end, while 
the finest cambric needle shows a _ blunt, 
square end for the point. A machine made 
from the finest steel wire has been invented 
to do the work of the Teasel, but it can be 
used only on a few kinds of coarse goods. 
The Teasel is also a honey plant. 





Use of Wardian Case in Summer 


ITH the coming of warm weather, 

we removed our Begonias from the 
Wardian Case in which they had grown 
during the winter months. Then we went 
into the woods and gathered material for 
a “Terrarium.” From the side of a 
babbling brook, we brought two moss- 
covered rocks which we used to divide 
the Case into two irregular sections. One, 
being about two-thirds of the space, we 
filled with sand up level with the top of 
the rocks. Over the sand we spread moss 
gathered from the brook-side. Then we 
set out a small Pine and a Hemlock, 
Ferns, Wood Sorrel, Hawkweed and three 
delicate little vines, as well as a number 
of other plants whose names we do not 
know. 

The remaining space we filled with 
water in which we placed a third moss- 
covered rock to represent an island. And 
last of all we put two tiny Goldfish into 
the “pond.” 

It helps wonderfully on a hot day to 
see in our living room a spot that looks 
so cool. And our guests exclaim with 
interest over the woodsy scene and seem 
to delight in watching the fish dart in 
and out under the mossy edges of the 
rocks, 

Irvinc H. Gray, (Vt.) 
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House Plant Work for October 


BY LAURA MARK BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


, | ‘HIS is positively the last call to 


bring in plants from outside for 

the window garden. If they have 
been so fortunate as not to have been 
spoiled by frost, dig up anything desired 
at once, pot, and place in a sheltered, 
shady spot for a few days, before bring- 
ing into the window garden. Rosy 
Morn Petunias and Ageratum, make a 
lovely combination in the window display 
and will bloom there quite a long time. 
African and French Marigolds are also 
very useful if lifted with quite a bit of 
earth and placed with the other indoor 
plants. Be sure they are free from in- 
sects. Look them over carefully and if 
there are any signs of aphids, mealy bug, 
ete., clean thoroughly before putting them 
with the other house plants, as these 
pests multiply rapidly in the hot dry air 
of the house. 


Heliotropes should be watered heavily, 
as they have a fibrous root system. 
Lack of water, cold draughts, and the 
presence of gas in the room, will cause 
their leaves to drop. 


Medium-sized seedling plants of Nico- 
tiana, or flowering Tobacco, if potted up 
now will bloom all Winter. Stake them 
as it becomes necessary. Their fragrance 
alone will be worth the slight trouble of 
growing them. 


Start another batch of Balsam. A few 
seeds in small pots is the best method; 
removing the weaker ones as_ they 
develop, until only the strongest one re- 
mains. Repot as they grow. They are 
very easy to grow and make bloom. 


A few Lilium Regale may be grown 
as an experiment. Put one bulb in a 
five-inch pot and grow them along in 
gentle heat until well established. Then 
they may be moved into a warmer place. 
An average temperature of 60 degrees 
will bring them into bloom in April. 
Retarded bulbs of Tigriniums and Spe- 
ciosums may be treated the same. 


Cineraria Stellata may be started now 
for succession and should be just right 
for Easter. 


Plant a few Roman Hyacinths which 
ean be forced for Christmas. 


Gladiolus Tristis and Colvillei Peach 
Blossom may be forced in a cool room. 
Grow in six-inch pots and give ample 
drainage. Be sparing of water until 
they are well established. Use a rich 
turfy loam as a compost. Plant bulbs 
one inch below the surface of the soil, 
firm well, and cover with damp sphagnum 
moss after watering. Keep the moss 
damp until growth commences. 


Anemone St. Brigid may be started 
now. Water well and often. 


Give Palms plenty of water. As they 
grow they rise from their pots appar- 
ently standing on their roots. It is often 
thought necessary when they grow in 
this manner that it is time to re-pot, 
but this is not so. It is a good practice 
to fertilize them occasionally. 


Nearly all forms of Cacti have become 
very popular in the last few years and 
their culture is very simple if a few 
rules are followed. The Cactus in its 
native habitat is subject to alternate 
seasons of extreme moisture and extreme 
drought, so that the plant has evolved 
into a reservoir of moisture to counteract 
the conditions in which it lives. It is 
not necessary to have the heat extreme 
as many people seem to think, but it 
should always have a resting period in 
a shady place when the water should be 
given sparingly. Also in Winter de- 
crease its supply of water, but give 
plenty during the flowering season. The 
plant can stand any amount of sun, but 
succumbs to draught or chills. It should 
not be placed near windows during 
extreme cold weather. 


Cuttings of Coleus should have been 
taken in August, but if one ean secure 
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euttings that have eseaped frost they 
will quickly root in water and will give 
a splash of colour in Winter, when 
flowers are scarce. Beware of mealy 
bug. It loves this plant and will quickly 
cover the underside of leaves and stems. 
Brushing off into alcohol, having first 
moistened the brush with the fluid will 
clean them nicely, but constant vigilance 
must be the watchword with them, if 
they are to be kept in control. 


Beloperone guttata is a little known 
and very worth-while subject for the 
window garden. It blooms constantly. 
The flowers are small and inconspicuous 
and pure white, but they are surrounded 
by very showy bracts, resembling a 
tassel, four or five inches long, and are 
of a fine shade of old rose. They root 
easily at the junctures of the stems, so 
can be propagated easily. I have had 
a plant for two years and it has never 
been out of bloom, nor has it contracted 
any disease. The colours of the bracts 
will be brighter if the plant is in full 
sun. 


Frolicsome Felix Follows 
BY LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


NE day last Summer when a little 
Missourian friend of mine went 
out into his mother’s garden he 

found a tiny Kitten Skunk fast asleep 
on a patch of grass. Bobby thought 
it was a pretty black and white Kitten, 
picked it up and took it into the house. 
His mother coming into the kitchen 
gave one look and said, “Bobby, where 
did you find that thing? Take it 
right straight back where you got it.” 
Bobby began to explain where he had 
found the Kitten and to beg to keep 


. it, and as he was the only boy in the 


family he usually had his way, and 
at last his mother consented to let 
him try keeping it, but with many 
warnings that it must be made to 
leave her chickens alone. Bobby, of 
course, eagerly promised that his new 
pet would give no trouble, and Felix 
has given the family the least trouble 


of any of Bobby’s pets. 

The baby Skunk thrived on the 
milk, bits of meat, mice and other 
food given him, and soon learned to 
follow Bobby everywhere; so it is no 
wonder that when school started Felix 
thought he must go with Bobby. For 
the first month or so Bobby’s mother 
kept a careful watch over the Skunk 
when the lad started for school, so 
that the Kitten would not follow, but 
one October morning when she was 
very busy, mother forgot Felix. When 
Bobby was nearly at school he felt 
something rubbing against his legs 
and there was the Skunk. So he took 
him along to school, but the teacher 
did not think that the Skunk should 
come to school, and sent Bobby home 
with it, although he tried to make her 
ae Felix was as harmless as Mary’s 
amb. 





A tiny Kitten Skunk fast asleep 
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October in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HE extreme heat of the past Sum- 
mer and the one preceding it, 
shows the wisdom of a program 
of extensive tree planting in Southern 
California. Those towns with few or 
no trees were a perfect inferno when 
the thermometer began to climb toward 
the century mark. The painful glare 
from sidewalks and white stucco walls 
would have been entirely absent if the 
“City Dads” had some time in the past 
inaugurated an adequate tree planting 
program. California has a wealth of na- 
tive trees that seem to thrive on heat and 
a minimum of water. This month is a 
good time to plant trees. 


The exotic Palm is almost useless as a 
shade tree. The only reason for its 
widespread use in Southern California 
seems to be to make the tourists exclaim. 


The native Sycamore is a fine shade 
tree, is picturesque, free from the usual 
tree enemies, and has learned to go 
deep for its supply of water. It is 
deciduous. The last fact is best borne in 
mind when choosing a tree for a particu- 
lar purpose. A Sycamore planted near a 
breatfast room would be just right for 
it would give shade in Summer when 
needed and drop its leaves in the Fall 
when sunshine in the breakfast room 
would be very grateful. 


The Pepper Tree is 
Only the female trees have the great 
down-drooping clusters of coral pink 
berries that are so much admired by the 
laity and eursed by the gardener. The 
berries and leaves drop continually and 
give off an oil that makes walking on a 
pavement under the tree decidedly pre- 
‘arious, especially in wet weather. It is 
not the best shade tree, for the sun filters 
down through the finely eut leaves. It 
seems to be shallow rooting for it is 
easily blown down. 


a messy thing. 


There are many Acacias that are satis- 
factory sidewalk trees. A. Melanoxylon 
is especially valuable for this purpose. 
A. Baileyana, with blue-green feathery 
foliage, is quite decorative. It bursts 
forth into a froth of bright-yellow blooms 
in February. These blooms on being ex- 
amined are seen to resemble little yellow 
cheneille balls. It grows rapidly. 


In the hot interior of California, 
Oleanders are used extensively as lawn 
or sidewalk trees and grow to an un- 
believable size. When covered with 
their double-pink or white blossoms, they 
are lovely, but the bark, foliage and 
blossoms are sure death if eaten. 


The various Euealypti, brought here 
from Australia originally, are highly 
praised by some, and greatly damned by 
others. They have one good point, they 
do give good shade. Artists and other 
impractical people admire them for the 
beauty of their flowers and great ragged 
down-hanging branches. On the other 
hand, the leaves give off an oil that, al- 
though exeellent for pulmonary ailments, 


when applied to pavements make them 
dangerously slippery. The trees 1mpover- 
ish the soil and if planted near sidewalks, 
the roots cause the squares of pavement 
to hump up. One beautiful Euecalypt, 
E. Ficifolia, produces a wealth of gor- 
geous, feathery, scarlet blooms in Mid- 
winter and in June. It is more re- 
strained in its growth than other 
Euealypti and does excellently as a side 
walk tree. 

Magnolia grandiflora is a fine shade 
tree and is used for sidewalk planting; 
even in the less heated areas along the 
coast it does well. Most people are 
familiar with its large, dark-green, glossy 


leaves, and its terminal white, waxy 
flowers that have so penetrating a 
perfume. 


Jacaranda mimosaefolia, a native of 
Brazil, grows well in the warm interior 
but is not at all suited to the climate 
of the coastal region. It grows about 
about thirty feet high; has large fern- 
like leaves and in the Spring is trans- 
formed into a blue tree, due to the 
clusters of large blue tubular blossoms 
that completely cover it. It is beautiful, 
but messy in blossom time, for the flowers 
drop easily and the ground under it is 
blue with dropped flowers. A _ whole 
avenue of these trees on the outskirts of 
Los Angeles is a notable sight in Spring. 


The tubers of Anemone coronaria and 
Ranunculus may be planted this month. 
Both must be soaked in water for a few 
hours before planting. Sometimes one 
is in doubt as to which is top and which 
is bottom of the Anemone bulbs. In that 
case tip the bulb sideways so that the 
root will have no trouble in finding its 
way down and the shoot its way up. 
Ranunculus will do with just any ordi- 
nary position in full sun or light shade, 
but Anemone coronaria requires a posi- 
tion in full sun in a sunken bed so that 
it may be flooded with water frequently. 


The following may be sown in the open 
ground now: Scarlet Flax, Larkspur (and 
see that it is the seed of the new double 
one) annual Poppies, Nemophila, various 
Lupins (except Pollyphillus, which seems 
to require a colder climate) and Esch- 
scholtzias. The Nemophila mentioned is 
nothing more nor less than our lovely 
little blue wilding: “Baby Blue Eyes.” 


After the next rain divide and replant 
the perennials, also hand some over the 
fence to embryo gardeners. 


A lawn may be made or remade this 
month with excellent results. If put off 
till later the grass seed will not germinate 
so readily and the resulting lawn will 
be spotty and will need doctoring. 


Cuttings of Pentstemons may be made 
now. 


The bulb planting program started in 
August and September may be continued 
this month. Do not forget to plant 
groups of Daffies or Tulips in 6 or 8-inch 
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pots for use later when they are in bloom 


as indoor or chureh decoration or to 
gladden the heart of an invalid. When 


planted so fashion in pots, a small hand- 
ful of bonemeal or other commercial 
fertilizer should be mixed with the soil 
on which the bulbs rest. 





Cestrum Nocturnum 


ESTRUM nocturnum, (Night-Bloom- 
ing Jasmine,) is a hard-wooded 
greenhouse plant of shrub-like growth, 
attaining with age a height of from two 
to four feet, with narrow, lanceolate, 
deep-green leaves; and producing its 
greenish-white (or as some would say, 
dull-yellow) flowers in clusters, in the 
greatest profusion during the summer 
months, and occasionally throughout the 
year, or as long as the plants continue 
in a state of growth. But this growth 
will depend entirely on the conditions 
under which the plants are being cared 
for. 

A peculiarity of the Cestrum is that the 
flowers are perfectly inodorous during 
the day, but as evening approaches be- 
come delightfully fragrant. 

Cestrum nocturnum is essentially a 
plant for the amateur cultivator, or those 
who do not possess a greenhouse; as it is 
easily grown, and not subject to the at- 
tacks of insects or other pests, and small 
specimens ean be used to good advantage 
in the window garden during the winter 
months and the mixed flower border dur- 
ing the summer season. As they attain 
age and size, their value as a tub plant, 
and the many uses to which they can be 
then applied, is beyond all question. The 
plants should not be placed outside until 
about the middle of May. If planted in 
the open it should be given a very deep, 
well-enriched soil, where it can be prop- 
erly supplied with water, both overhead 
and at the roots. Inside they should be 
given as light a situation as possible, a 
temperature of from 50 to 55, and water 
as required. In such a position the 
plants will remain in a partially dormant 
condition until Spring. When grown in 
pots or tubs they should be repotted or 
shifted on into those of a larger size 
when brought outside, giving them a light 
loamy soil. 

In the Ladies’ Floral Cabinet for Jan- 
uary 1887 the late C. L. Allen (the well- 
known horticulturist) refers to the Ces- 
trum as follows: 

“One evening a week ago a_ neighbor 
brought me a leaf with a cluster of tiny 
zreenish-white flowers nestling at its base. 
It was the Night-blooming Jasmine, as it 
is so frequently called, but its botanical 
name is Cestrum nocturnum. The origin 
of the name is unknown. It is a green- 
house shrub from Brazil and the East 
Indies. The flowers are very fragrant at 
night though unodorous during the day. 
There was nearly fifty blossoms in the 
cluster, tubular-shaped, with fine tiny 
starry petals. We put the spray in water 
and the next morning nearly all were 
closed, but they opened again in the even- 
ing and remained open. The evergreen 
foliage is very pretty.” 

This Jasmine is a plant that well de- 
serves the attention of our amateur plant 
cultivators. 


Cuas. KE. PaRNneLL, (N.Y.) 
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Baskets From Our Own Gardens* 
BY ALBERTA MAGERS, (Kans.) 


most beautiful of the crafts and, 

probably because women have been 
the chief weavers as well as users of 
Baskets, they have an appeal for most 
of us which is irresistible. But how much 
more they would mean if they were woven 
from material grown in our own gardens; 
—blades of the beautiful, irridescent Iris 
and Gladioli which we have grown and 
loved all Summer; stems of the cool, 
drooping Willow, bending over the pool 
to look at the reflection of its own feath- 
ery tips in the clear water; the stiff, leath- 
ery, blue-green leaves of the ever-green 
Yueca; and the tall, graceful blades of 
the Day Lilies, Cattails and many of the 
Rushes. The charm of all of these, and 
many others which will occur to you as 
you look about, may be woven into last- 
ing beauty in your Baskets. You, who 
are the fortunate possessors of a garden, 
have an almost unlimited supply as well 
as variety at your command. 

Baskets made from these materials 
have a beauty of coloring not found in 
any others, all shades of brown being 
blended together; from the deepest, soft 
warm tint to a most clear, delicate tan. 
No lovelier receptacle could be found for 
flowers or fruit; nuts or sandwiches: 
eards or handkerchiefs. In fact the uses 
are, as with all Baskets, numberless. 

When the Gladioli are dug in the Fall, 
lay the tops on a shelf in the garage to 
eure. If they are left out in the sun 


ae ton is one of the oldest and 





* Illustrations on this page show samples of 
Baskets made by Mrs. Magers from material 
—_. her own garden as described in the 
article. 


they bleach and do not have as rich colors. 
The blades will stand rather deep piling, 
but there must not be enough in one 
stack so that they sweat or they are com- 
pletely spoiled for weaving. 

As you work about in the Iris beds 
cleaning up in the Fall, pull the leaves 
that are ripe; the ones that have turned 
yellow their full length. These pull away 
from the rhizome quite easily. These, too, 
are laid on the drying shelf, and if gath- 
ered at the right stage are ready to use 
in about two weeks. Of course there will 
not be many ready at one time, but it is 


a small matter to go through the beds 
once or twice a week until one has enough 
for their winter weaving. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary to gather the material at 
this time, for the first work I ever did 
with them was started in the middle of 
the Winter when the blades had lain dry 
a month or more; but the Baskets made 
of this did lack the rich brown shading 
of the later work. And the unusual blend- 
ing of rich, warm browns and tans is one 
of the greatest charms of the Baskets. 
These tones come from the proper gath- 
ering and curing of the material. 

Care should be taken not to use the 
blades when they are at all green or soft, 
for that results in the work having a 
shrunken few weeks 


appearance in a 
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time. When the base of the blade is dry 
it is ready to use. As much as possible, 
the material should be sorted when gath- 
ering and only the long perfect blades 
brought in; but even with the best of 
care, some will have to be discarded when 
preparing them for weaving. I find the 
best way is to sort blades, using only the 
perfect ones and lay them all pointing the 
same way. Dip them in water, place on a 
wet cloth and roll tightly, then fold in a 
newspaper. When one is ready to work, 
the paper’ is opened but the cloth left 


rolled around the leaves with one end 
open. This keeps them moist and it 1s 


easy to draw the leaves out from the end. 
They do not need to be very damp; just 
enough so that they will roll nicely be- 
tween the fingers without the edges 
splintering. 

For a small Basket, Yueca makes very 
pretty spokes, but for larger ones, Wil- 
low, Reed, or Rushes are better. In using 
Reed or Willow spokes, either a base may 
be used, glueing the spokes in holes, or 
the entire Basket may be woven. When 
weaving the whole Basket, eut the spokes 
the required length allowing three inches 
extra for finishing at the top. Lay them 
like the spokes of a wheel and with a 
sharp knife shave them down thinner 
where they cross so that the finished work 
will be as smooth as possible. There must 
be an uneven number so that one is cut 
off two inches from the center and the 
short end woven under with the one next 
to it. 

Start with the point of the blade and 
weave in and out, over and under the 
spokes, keeping the blade firmly twisted 
to form a cord. When you are ready to 
splice, trim the base of a new blade to a 
long point and insert in the folds of the 
one in the work, two-and-a-half inches 
from the end. Be eareful to turn the 
end in well and roll for half the splice, 
then hide the new one and proceed as 
before. This may sound a little compli- 
eated but when you try it you will find 
it very simple, a little practice making 
quite easy work of it. When the weaving 
is finished push the end of the weaver 
blade down firmly along the back of a 
spoke and cut off the end. 

Finish off the top, if working with 
Reed or Willow, by first softening the 
spokes well in warm water so they will 
not break, then slip the end of each down 
along the second from it and push down 
firmly. The Yucea spokes are used flat 
and in finishing them simply bend gently 
over and push end down along itself. In 
this, finish the spokes alternate, one be- 
ing folded in, the next out, to bind the 
last row of weaving. The Yucea blades 
can be used before they are entirely dry. 
In fact, I have used them the day after 
cutting quite successfully. One beauty 
of the Yucca is that it retains its soft 
shade of green when dry, and in combina- 
tion with the warm browns it is lovely. 

Reeds No. 3, 4, and 5 are the best to 
use for spokes; and of course, five being 
the coarsest, is the size best suited for 
handles. When the handle is to go over 
the Basket, two or three of the Willows 
or Reeds on each side are eut three 
inches longer than the finished handle is 


(Continued in col. 1, page 471) 
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Dahlia-Growing Suggestions 


‘BY HARRIET MARKHAM GILL, 


in the Dahlia in recent years that 
there is a great variety of these 


* great has been the development 


colorful and attractive flowers for the 
garden lover to choose from. 
The culture of the Dahlia is very 


simple and they yield themselves readily 
to almost any kind of soil and demand 
very little care to enable them to pro- 
duce dozens of beautiful blossoms to 
ach plant. 

They seem especially adapted to the 
North-west Country and especially to the 
seacoast, of Oregon, Washington, and 
California; and even grow luxuriantly in 
some parts of Alaska. 

Dahlias seem to belong to the potato 
family, and will usually thrive in soil 
where these tubers can be grown. 

One of the fine things about a Dahlia 
is that they will bloom until frost kills 
them, and it usually takes a severe frost 
to do much damage to these splendid 
flowers. We have had them bloom until 
Christmas here in Western Washington. 

There is one very important thing in 
the growing of Dahlias that many people 
seem to overlook; and that is that they 
do need plenty of room. They should 
be kept free of weeds, and planted far 
enough from buildings and trees that 
they may have room to stretch their 
roots out and grow freely, with plenty 
of soil from which they draw their 
sustenance. 

Commercial fertilizer or barn-yard 
manure, well-rotted, is good for these 
flowers, if used in reasonable amounts, 
but we have always found that too much 
fertilizer of any kind was harmful to 
the Dahlia, causing it to grew too tall 
and rank, and lacking in the fine large 
blossoms that are the delight of dahlia 
fans. 

We have always used chicken drop- 
pings with good results, and our Dahlias 
have been known far and wide for their 
deep colorings and unusually large 
blossoms. 

Dahlias should be well staked at the 
time of planting, and during the Summer 
the ground should be kept well cultivated 
on the surface to keep the roots of the 
plants from drying out. We use a 
garden rake for this purpose, which 
keeps the surface soil loose, and at the 
same time does not disturb the tender 
roots of the growing plants. One should 
never allow the soil to get hard and 
packed. 

We usually begin disbudding quite 
early, and pinch out all exeept one bud 
where there are several in a cluster, thus 
insuring large splendid blossoms during 
the blooming season. 

Among the garden pests that retard 
the growth of the Dahlia is the red 
spider; but we have found that an emul- 
sion of equal parts of kerosene, soap, 
and tobacco, is very effective in ridding 


(Wash.) 


the plants of this troublesome insect. 

The Dahlia fly seldom gives us much 
trouble here, and usually departs as soon 
as the cool weather comes in the Fall, 
and as a general thing we pay little 
attention to them. 

If people would spend as much time 
on learning how to care for their bulbs 
through the Winter as they do in selecting 
plants with lovely blossoms, there would 
be fewer disappointments among Dahlia 
growers and fanciers. 

The winter care of these bulbs is a very 
simple matter if one has a good base- 
ment. We keep our bulbs in boxes of 
dry dirt and seldom lose a single tuber 
during the entire Winter. 

There are few places more beautiful 
under the blue dome of Heaven than a 
garden filled with Dahlias, a sea of 
Dahlias with the tides of the sunset 
flooding their up-turned faces in shades 
of gold and bronze, and lavenders, and 
lovely reds. 





The Relation of Civilization To 
Birds and Their Foods 


IVILIZATION would be impossible 
without Birds. Every living plant has 
hosts of insect enemies. In spite of all the 
developments of modern science, using 
sprays, insecticides, and even poison powder 
and poison gas, we are forced to admit a 
national loss—due to obnoxious insects— 
every season, of at least $1,000,000,000. It 
would be utterly useless to continue the war- 
fare without the assistance of our feathered 
friends, who are the natural enemies of in- 
sects and whose help in this particular 
cause becomes of the greatest significance. 
If insects chew up all the leaves of a 
plant—no matter how sturdy the root sys- 
tem, eventually the plant will die, because 
the leaves are the food factory of the plant. 
In their green cells starch, sugar, and pro- 
teins are formed, which in turn become the 
basic food of the world of animals and 
humans. 

More than seventy-five kinds of obnoxious 
insects have been imported into this coun- 
try, and only two Birds, neither of which 
can be classed as a truly beneficial. It is 
our native Birds that keep these insect 
pests in check. 

Not only do Birds eat harmful insects; 
they destroy vast quantities of weed seeds. 
Sparrows are the most valuable. 

The Birds of Prey, the Hawks and Owls, 
are also beneficial, for the most part, be- 
cause they feed not only on injurious 
insects but particularly on field mice and 
other rodents. 

Civilization also owes a great deal to 
Birds from the aesthetic standpoint. We 
know better than to kill them to put on 
hats, as was the custom prior to 1914, 
Appreciative of their appeal in song and 
color, regardful of their direct benefit to 
mankind through their food habits, we are 
beginning to insist upon real conservation 
of our Wild Birds. “Sanctuary” is the 
slogan of the campaign. Pavt B. Mann, 
—(in Journal of New York Botanical 

Garden) 
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Mrs. Tarantula-Hawk at Work 


T was in the month of September 

when many insects prepare for Winter 
that I noticed the following episode. It 
started happening on the path before me 
as I was on my way to the field. An in- 
sect commonly known as the Tarantula- 
hawk flew up from a Grasshopper in the 
path. The latter was perfectly still and 
minus one leg, otherwise looked quite 
natural. 

As I stood perfectly still the Tarantula- 
hawk returned to her prey, lit on its 
neck and began propelling herself rapidly 
along, dragging the Grasshopper beneath 
her. It looked exactly as if she were 
riding it. 

She left a neat trail across my path 
and entered a Pigweed growing near the 
path, and passing quickly through it left 
the Grasshopper in the weed. While she 
was running swiftly over the rough, 
ploughed ground I examined the Grass- 
hopper and found it freshly killed and 
quite dead. 

Soon the Tarantula-hawk stopped near 
a small cloud of earth and began kick- 
ing up the dust. Here I left her for the 
field. I wondered if she would diseard 
her prey on finding that I had handled 
it. But on my return a few minutes later 
she was loping over the rough ground 
with the Grasshopper under her. On 
mounting each clod she was compelled 
to take a short rest. 


She went beyond her excavation, where 
she had been raising such a dust, and fell 
over a clod into the ditch, where she had 
difficulties climbing up again. When she 
did get up she paused to reflect on the 
situation. Then she left her prey and 
went back to hunt her trail. First she 
came near the tunnel she was looking for 
and stopped a while to eogitate, then 
turned to the right and soon found the 
trail that led to the tunnel. As soon as 
she found the hole she ran for her prey 
and brought it down to the place where 
she had stopped previously, and stopped 
again, eogitating. Then she went straight 
to the hole without the aid of the trail. 
She went straight into the tunnel drag- 
ging the Grasshopper into the depths of 
it. Soon she emerged and began kicking 
the earth back into the cavity, and I left 
her again. 

When I returned a few minutes later 
it was with difficulty that I found the 
spot. Everything was covered except a 
small air-hole in the mound of debris 
over the excavation. 


GEORGIE Kwnipp, (Calif.) 








(Continued from Col. 1, page 470) 


to be. After the weaving is done, bend 
these over and slip the end of each down 
three inches along the corresponding one 
on the opposite side, first putting a little 
glue on the end. The handle can then be 
wound tightly with the twisted blades, 
the end being slipped under the last two 
rounds and drawn snug. Cut off the end 
and your work is ready for the two coats 
of clear varnish, or not, just as you like. 
I finish them both ways and both are 
equally pretty. There is an opportunity 
for original ideas in the finishing. 
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Gateleg Tables 


BY C. W. 


HAT we know as the Gateleg 

W Table was produced in England 

by a series of improvements by 
various cabinet workers from about 1600 
to 1640; and by 1660 were in quite gen- 
eral use. 

The word “gate” was probably first as- 
sociated with the “toll bar” which was a 
timber that swung across the roadway to 
prevent vehicles passing until the keeper 
had collected the fee and these toll bars 
or gates ean be seen today in many 
parts of the country. A notable example 
being on the new bridge over the lower 
part of Lake Champlain where a heavy 
fee is collected for crossing. 


The present name of Gateleg Table has 
also been reached by process of evolu 
tion as it has been ealled at various times 
“Wassail Table,” “Cluster Table,” “Flap 
Table,” “Gate Table,” “Spider-leg Table,” 
“Tea Table,” “Eight-leg Table,” “Thou- 
sand-leg Table.” 

The Wassail Table was in reality one- 
half of a Gateleg Table, as it was made 
to stand against the wall, with a drop 
leaf on one side only, and when not in 
use the leaf was turned up against the 
wall or over the top like the later Card 
Tables. There was frequently a drawer 
on the opposite side. These Tables were 
usually made of Oak and were very 
heavy, with thick turned legs, and a 
frame decorated with jig saw curves and 
scrolls. They were sometimes crudely 
carved. 

Another type had two pedestals joined 
at the bottom with a broad stretcher in 
place of the usual four legs. Some were 
plain pedestals and some were vase- 
shaped; while others had part of the 
wood cut out, in which case the stretcher 
was pierced to match the pedestal. The 
fact that these Pedestal and Gateleg 
Tables folded into such a compact and 
narrow space, shows that they were in- 
tended for occasional use as they could 
be brought out and easily set up when 
needed. Card games aided in making 





Fig. I 
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this sort of Table popular, and it retained 
its popularity for about 150 years, prob- 
ably longer than any other furniture 
style. They were used much longer in 
the country and remote sections after the 
city styles had turned to Tables with 
“wells” for holding money and “Pie 
Crust” Tea Tables. 

Tables are known with all the way 
from three to twenty-two legs, the latter 
Table being in three parts, the central 
part had four legs on the frame and two 
gates on each side to hold the large 
leaves and a five leg addition on each end. 
The whole would seat fifteen to twenty 
people. 

The construction of these old Tables is 
interesting to the student, as seldom are 
two found that were made exactly alike. 
Many differences are found in the dowels, 
mortise and tenon, and the turnings. 
There were three ways of finishing the 
edge of the leaves where they were 
hinged to the table top. One had the 
edge of the leaves eut in a coneave curve 
with the reverse on the table top, another 
way was to groove the table top and make 
a tongue on the edge of the leaf. Later 
ones had two short tenons on each leaf 
and corresponding mortises on the table 
top. 

The oak wood was so thoroughly sea 
soned that it was remarkably free from 
cracks and warping. It was somewhat dif 
ferent from the present time when trees 
are cut when thirty-five to fifty years old, 
and in a few days after cutting they have 
been sawed, manufactured and are being 
shipped as a finished product. In those 
days, trees were cut that were around two 
hundred years old and the logs placed in 
a running stream to soak for from four 
months to several years depending upon 
the condition of the wood. After being 
sawed by hand in a pit, by two men, one 
above and one below in the pit, the 
boards were seasoned in the open for 
several years. Even after eutting and 
planing, the parts were again allowed to 
season before being finally put together. 

These Tables were quite popular in 
America during the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century and were made by 
many different manufacturers who fol- 
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lowed the designs of those made in 
England. 
GLASS DISCOLORATION 


Have you ever noticed that some queer 
glass dishes have a purplish tinge while 
perhaps the other pieces of the set are 
perfectly clear? Many times this tinge 
comes from exposure to the sunlight. 
If a piece has been in a window for 
a long time it may become quite a pro- 
nounced purplish. This is supposed to 
be caused by the small quantity of 
peroxide of manganese that is used in 
some formulas for flint glass and the 
action of the sun causes it to turn to 
a purple binoxide. The glass changes 
color for a certain time then it stops 
and further exposure has no more effect 
upon it, probably from the fact that 
the minerals have been completely 
changed. Amber, olive, blue, and 
purple glass, are sometimes deepened 
in color by the sunlight while brown 
glass takes a purplish tinge and yellow 
a greenish tinge. Even a strong light, 
out of the direct sun’s rays, may change 
the color some, so it is wise to keep rare 
pieces in a subdued light. 

Illustration No. 1 shows some bi- 
colored glass. The first is a “Witch ball” 
in white, with rose of a type of glass 
that was made at South Jersey, but no 
doubt this piece was made in Massa- 
chusetts. The piece on the right is what 
is called a “Gimmal flask” or double flask. 
This is of the Nailsea type and is in clear 
glass with white lines. 

Illustration No. 2 shows some interest- 
ing old lamps. The first has a milk glass 
base and clear glass bow] while the second 
has a clear glass base and the bowl is 
lined with a sort of opalescent blue. The 
third example has a green base with 
hearts inverted while the bowl is frosted 
glass with hearts making a very attrac- 
tive and unusual lamp. 





Frog Catches Birds 


[HE clipping which follows was sent 

by R. C. Manley, whose name is given 
in the clipping as the person who had the 
unusual experience with a Frog in his 
Lily Pool. The fact that Frogs can 
catch Birds is not generally known and 
this Editor is glad to place the responsi- 
bility where it rightly belongs. Cats 
have been accused of many crimes which 
they never have committed and the crimes 
which they do commit have been exagger- 
ated without reason. 


The clipping is as follows: 


“If any of the family house Cats in the 
600 block on Louisiana street have been 
quivering with terror, lest they be sent to 
the medical laboratories at the University 
for having been unjustly accused of catch- 
ing Birds in the neighborhood, they may 
now rest in peace, for the real culprit has 
been apprehended. 

“A few days ago as one of the members 
of the R. C. Manley household ap- 
proached the Lily Pool in which Mr. Man- 
ley had placed an imported Bullfrog some 
time ago, they noticed a Bird just disap- 
pearing down his throat. By the time they 
reached him only two feathers were visible. 
Since that time, the Birds have cut a clean 
swath when tempted to bathe in the Pool 
and needless to say, Mr. Frog is in ill- 
repute.” 
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Editorial Notes 


W®* have just been reading about the 

cultivation of Primulas, by an 
English author. Soon will come the time 
to watch out for their winter care which 
consists mostly in trying to keep them 
from crown rot. 
largely from cold regions such as the 
mountains of Europe and Asia where they 
are heavily covered with snow during the 
entire Winter and thus not subjected to 
alternate freezing and thawing such as 
we have, even in the northern parts of our 
country, and which all parts of the British 
Isles have. Special care must be taken to 
try to make up to these iittle plants for 
changing them from their natural rigorous 
conditions. 


Primulas seem to come 


In their native wilds the heavy snow 
coming almost immediately after killing 
frosts, covers them and keeps the 
crowns dry until the next season’s grow- 
ing time. Under cultivation, in gardens, 
the early frosts kill the leaves or perhaps 
it is more accurate to say, cause them to 
fall off. They drop close to the base of 
the plants and thus hold moisture around 
the crowns which eventually produces 
erown rot. ‘Although this may seem 
natural it is really a menace because of 
the milder conditions which they must 
endure in gardens. The author says, “It 
is advisable to remove the decaying mass 
of foliage, as only harm can come to the 
healthy crown if it is allowed to remain.” 
If the crown becomes at all loosened from 
the soil they must be replanted firmly. 
They should be examined after each hard 
frost especially if the soil is light and 
porous. 

Because of the winter rotting of their 
crowns during changeable winter and 
spring weather, some varieties have to be 
treated as biennials even though in their 
homeland they are perennials. Some 
gardeners protect Primulas that have 
shown tendencies to winter-kill, by invert- 
ing a berry box over each one. The 
English author suggests giving the pro- 
tection of a pane of glass to keep off ex- 
cessive moisture from the crowns, to those 
that show the need of it. Many of the 
Primulas disappear from sight during the 
sleeping season, and the glass can be laid 
on the ground over where théy are. 


Do parents do enough toward trying to 
lead their children, while they are young 
and easily guided, to have a wholesome 
hobby? Probably during the changeable 
age they may take up various hobbies as 
the mind develops, but nothing can be 
more desirable than living things, both 
animals and plants. All normal children 
love pets and also flowérs and this love 
should be fostered and lead on judiciously, 
to an enjoyment of life on a higher, saner 
plane, and which half the voung people 
of the present do not have. It isn’t that 
they are naturally bad, but they are lead- 
ing each other on to unnatural, abnormal 
license, leading they know not where. 


What is the cause of so much insanity? 
This question was recently put to the 
superintendent of a large State Hospital 
by a man who, while taking charge of 
some construction there, was impressed 
and depressed by the size and awfulness 
of the situation. “A goodly proportion are 
here because they were not taught to obey 
when they were children and were not 
taught self-control,’ was the answer. Here 
is where the blame for much misery goes 
back to parents, teachers, clergy, and all 
who are responsible for the training of 
the young in habits of self-control and 
common sense. But just obedience is not 
enough. The mind must be kept occupied 
with wholesome, interesting, worthwhile 
thoughts, and the body kept busy and 
normally tired, with both play and work, 
varying in proportion from babyhood to 
old age, as each stage in life is passed 
through. 

I do not believe the writer of the follow- 
ing, a young girl just out of High school, 
will ever become a patient in a hospital 
for the insane: 

“The Water Hyacinth you sent is 
now floating in my Pool, the first real 
cultivated plant to be put there. Father 
and I built the Pool a few weeks ago 
down by the shore of the lake in a tiny 
eove. We just dug it out a little and built 
a rock wall around it to divide it from the 
rest of the lake and break the few waves 
that reached it. We made it very irreg- 
ular, just a little smaller than vours I be- 
lieve, but quite pretty. At the edge of 
it, along the shore are a few Pitcher 
Plants and some pink water plants I 


found growing wild up here. (Adiron- 
dacks. ) 
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“Later | hope to have some wild Iris 
among the rocks beside it but as yet | 
have not had time to get them. We tried 
to get some white Water Lilies from the 
lake for it, but it took father and me all 
one afternoon to dig one root, for they 
erow in over two feet of water in such 
muck that one can’t step on it without 
sinking. But we are the proud possessors 
of that one white Water Lily root.” 





Useful Hints for October 


A* early this month as possible finish 
setting out seedling biennials and per- 
ennials, also dividing and transplanting 
everything that needs such attention. The 
later such work is done the less chance 
the plants have of becoming firmly estab- 
lished, and thus protected from alternate 
conditions of freezing and thawing. If 
some plant is received later, of course set 
it in, but all such work should for best 
results, be finished before the middle of 
October; that is in Central New York and 
other sections having about the same 
climate. 


All spring-flowering bulbs are to be set 
out this month. Unfortunately some of 
the Lilies do not arrive so soon and must 
be provided for. If such are coming, 
get the ground ready, well-spaded up and 
a plentiful supply of sand mixed in and 
also fertilizer—probably bonemeal is best. 
Then turn a box over the place to keep 
the ground from freezing. Sometimes 
Lily bulbs arrive too late for even this 
eare, but they can be carried over the 
Winter in pots set away in a cool part 
of the cellar. 


Clean up and destroy all old plants 
and stalks. All the weeding and cleaning 
up done now is so much clear gain in 
the Spring. As “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” so an hour of 
fall weeding saves many hours in the 
Spring. If no weed is allowed to go to 
seed there will be just so many less seed- 
lings to be eradicated at a time when gar- 
den work requires every spare moment 
and then some. 


Do not start covering during October. 
The weather is still too warm during the 
day. It is not too early however to sift 
fine coal ashes around and over the crowns 
of Delphiniums to protect them and to 
keep out slugs. 


While transplanting and resetting, why 
not dispose of inferior kinds and try 
something better? Progress in gardening 
surely requires aiming at the best. How 
we gardeners do hate to throw away 
anything that grows! Let’s grit our teeth 
and be heroic. Do not pass your low- 
grade castoffs on to someone else either: 
even if they wish them. Show them the 
better kinds and if possible donate a few 
of those. On the other hand there is too 
much aiming at the largest. Size is not 
everything, in fact it is sometimes gained 
at the price of gracefulness or daintiness. 
Good color should rank high however and 
eolors that harmonize. Plenty of green 
and plenty of white between other colors 
are excellent to aid harmony. In the 
hardy borders such clumps as Shasta 
Daisies and White Phlox. both early and 
late varieties, are useful for this purpose. 


. 
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Practical Botany;—The Leaf (Continued ) 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


to plants the world over and that 

is the green color. Of course there 

are some exceptions but they are very 
few compared to the vast multitude of 
plants that really are green. This color 
is caused by a pigment called chlorophyll. 
I said “a pigment” but really there are 
two, chlorophyll A and chlorophyll B. A 
containing a little more hydrogen, and a 
little less oxygen than B, is blue-green 
in color while B is yellow-green. It 
is interesting to know tltat these pigments 
are much like hemoglobin or the red color- 
ing of the blood; iron in the blood taking 
the place of magnesium in chlorophyll. 
A peculiar thing about chlorophyll is that 
while there is no iron in it, it cannot be 
produced without iron in the soil water. 
There are other pigments, notably caro- 
tin and xanthophyll, which are responsible 
for most of the yellow color in plants. 
These yellow pigments are very resistant 
and often survive after chlorophyll has 
disappeared. Another pigment, antho- 
cyanin, is red in color and oceurs both 
in the Spring and Autumn foliage, cool 
weather being favorable to its formation. 
The most important function of green 


, | ‘ HERE is one characteristic common 





leaves, or chlorophyll, is the manufacture 
of food from carbon dioxide and water 
by energy derived from light, and this 
process of photosynthesis, or light com- 
bining, of different substances is of the 
utmost importance since it is the ultimate 
source of the food of the world. This 
photosynthesis works  ineffectively in 
shade, and not at all in darkness. 

When the season’s work is done and 
cold weather is at hand, plants cast their 
leaves as a safeguard against too great 
drying out. A corky layer of cells, called 
the absciss layer develops between the 
petiole and the stem, that is easily broken 
by the wind, and these cells cover the 
sears left by the fallen leaves thus pre- 
venting loss by bleeding. 

The leaves of most evergreens are nar- 
row and expose little surface for trans- 
piration, while all evergreens including 
holly and other broad-leaved species, have 
a thick epidermis that prevents excessive 
loss of moisture. 

The falling of the leaves may seem a 
waste, but it relieves the plant of waste 
material that has accumulated during the 
Summer and gives opportunity for a 
fresh start in the Spring. 


A Discussion of Hedges 


BY MRS. ROY HITCHCOCK 


fectly hardy in this part of the 
country and are used for Hedges 
are very limited; yet such as we have, 
are worthy of cultivation. The severe 
changes in our climate during early 
Spring,—the thawing and freezing, give 
us a small list of truly hardy plants. 
Hedges are useful as well as orna- 
mental. Tall ones can screen off undesir- 
able but necessary places, like the “util- 
ity yard” where clothes can dry, but not 
injure the general view of the garden. 
Lucky the city gardener who has space 
enough to so divide off his property. 
Lower Hedges may separate the vege- 
table garden and greatly add to its 
beauty. Yes, vegetables have a beauty 


' | ‘HE evergreen plants which are per- 


of their own, especially when well-planted . 


and eared for. Still lower Hedges can be 
used to border the flower-beds. 

The most common use of a Hedge is 
to mark boundaries either between lots, 
or in front along the street line. As wind 
screens, Hedges are superior to fences be- 
cause they allow the air to filter through, 
thus reducing the velocity of the wind 
passing over them. The background they 
afford for perennials and even for bien- 
nials and annuals is much lovelier than 
any fence would be. Fine effects can be 
made by the use of Broad-leaved Ever- 
greens such as Rhododendrons and Moun- 
tain Laurel, but these are not quite hardy 
with us, needing a sheltered spot and 
winter protection. Also acid soil as they 
are of wild origin and thrive on leaf 
mould. 

Evergreen Hedges are living fences, 
serving not only as fences but assisting 
in the garden pictures in a most natural 


way. True they occupy more space than 
fences so we must allow for this in plan- 
ning, also making an allowance for lateral 
growth beyond the width to which we 
intend to train the hedge as it would 
be difficult to trim at frequent intervals 
as should be done on the street line. A 
little irregularity lends added charm and 
keeps these background hedges from look- 
ing too “boundary-like.” 

Native Evergreens such as White Pine 
and Hemlock should be planted in April 
and May before the new growth begins; 
or in August and early September after 
the growth has ceased. In planting a 
Hedge, be sure of good soil and drainage, 
then dig a trench about two feet wide 
and about the same depth depending on 
the size of the trees or shrubs planted. 
The plants can be set in a straight line; 
but for background use, a better effect 
ean be obtained by doubling the number 
of plants in the Hedge and alternating 
plants and spaces about eighteen inches 
apart in the rows; actual spacing must 
of course depend on the material used. 

For coarse Hedges the Norway Spruce 
is used; and for still coarser, either 
Scotch or Austrian Pine. Some writers, 
in recent articles, are warning against 
Scotch Pine, however, but possibly this 
does not apply to it as a Hedge. Its 
value as a future source of good lumber 
is objected to. One of the most satis- 
factory of all Evergreens for Hedges is 
the common Hemlock, which stands 
shearing well and makes a very soft and 
pleasing mass. Other plants that hold 
their leaves throughout the year and 
make desirable Hedges are the common 
Box and Privet. Only the very hardy 
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Privet should be used here, however, 
Dwarf Box which can be kept down to 
from six to twelve inches is best for low 
borders about walks and flower beds. 
Ruthless heavy cutting back is desir- 
able during the first two or three years 
in order to force a thick bushy growth 
near the ground. One often sees sad old 
Hedges with good green above but every- 
thing brown and bare below.. These ean 
be repaired only by cutting back to the 
ground and making a new start. Except 
to promote uniform green growth the 
more naturally a background Hedge is 
allowed to grow, the more beautiful it 
will be. If formai pruning is desired 
however, the form adopted should be one 
that will not shade the lower portion of 
the plants. A rectangular form is good, 
or one rounding at the top; but perhaps 
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the best method of pruning is the wedge 
shape, which tapers from bottom to top 
leaving the top quite sharp. 

In long lines of Hedging, it is desir- 
able to break the top line by allowing the 
plants at regular intervals to grow above 
the general level, trimming them into 
some definite form. Also when making 
gaps, to allow through paths, the end 
plants should be higher than the rest of 
the hedge to form a gateway. Or if the 
resulting effect would be suitable the end 
plants could be trained over a temporary 
support to form an arch. 

The training of a Hedge involves 
periodical trimming, and in the first in- 
stance this should be directed to enecourag- 
ing the lower growth, without which the 
Hedge can never be an efficient barrier 
nor an object of beauty. 
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Something for Our Children 
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The Story of Columbus 


AR away in the country of Italy, lived 

a little boy by the name of Columbus. 
He lived near the sea, and loved to watch 
the ships come and go. He said he would 
some day be a sailor. His father told him 
he would have to work very hard. 

After he grew to be a man, he did become 
a sailor and went to sea. He loved the 
ships as they sailed back and forth. He 
said he thought the world was round, be- 
cause in those days people thought the 
world was flat, and if they went too far 
they would fall off. Every one laughed at 
Columbus because he said the world was 
round. 

Finally he went to a king for help, but 
he too laughed at him. He went to another 
king with the same result. Then he went 
to a queen who lived in the country of 
Spain. She agreed with him and promised 
to help him. She gave him three small 
ships. This made Columbus very happy. 
In 1492, he set sail with his three ships 
and some sailors from Spain. His sailors 
were not as brave as Columbus was. They 
had gone many days and had not seen any 
land; they were afraid and wanted to go 
back. The winds blew and: blew the ships 
about, as ships in those days were not made 
like ours, but depended on the winds to 
push them along by use of sails. The 
sailors thought they were lost and begged 
to turn back but Columbus would not. 
Then they became angry and said they 
would kill Columbus so they could return 
home. 

Finally they saw some Birds and knew 
land was not far away. Soon after this, 
one of the sailors cried, “Land, land.” Sure 
enough there was a beautiful island. When 
they came to it, Columbus knelt under the 
trees and gave thanks to God for bringing 
them safe to the new land. This land that 
Columbus discovered is our own land. 





Hallowe’en Fun 


INNING Tail on a Black Cat ;—A game 

that is similar to Pinning Tail on the 
Donkey, except that a large black card- 
board cat is used instead. This is, of course, 
a blindfold game. 

A Nut Race;—Place four nuts about 
three feet apart in a line. The object is to 
pick them up on a knife and carry them to 
a given goal, one at a time. The person 
who finishes first is the winner. 


Pumpkin Game ;—Draw a large yellow 
pumpkin face, cutting a large opening for 
the mouth. Place it in a position that the 
children can throw a small rubber ball 
through the opening. Each child is given 
three chances, each successful attempt 
counts five points. The one having the most 
points, wins the game. 

Hallowe’en Posters are made by pasting 
cats, bats, witches, owls, brownies, and 
such things, cut from black tissue paper, on- 


to white or some neutral shade of paper. 
Black figures on white background look 
well. If vou wish, you may make them 


into booklets tied with black baby ribbon. 





Nature Study 


HE Poreupine is a queer-looking ani- 


mal. He is a little bigger than the 
Coon, with a thick heavy-looking body. 


The back is humped up like an arch, the 
head is rather small for the size of the 
hody, and is short and rather round. The 
eyes are small and dull-looking. Mr. Porcu- 
pine cannot see very clearly unless the ob- 
ject is close at hand. His ears are small, 
well hidden in the hair. Because of the kind 
of front teeth he is called a Rodent, that is 
an animal that gnaws. 

His legs are short and stout, with four 
toes on each front foot, and five on each 
hind foot; all armed with’long stout claws. 
You have probably heard the expression 
that the Porcupine is stupid, and he is one 
of the most seemingly stupid of all animals. 
One of the queerest things about him is his 
coat. On his back, he has long coarse hair, 
brownish-black in color up to the tips which 
are white. Under this long coat is soft 
wooly fur but besides that there are many 
wicked-looking little spears called quills. 
They are white to the tips, which are dark, 
and very sharply pointed. All down the 
sides are tiny barbs which make it hard to 
pull out when they enter anything, and it 
hurts very much to have to have them re- 
moved. On the Porcupine’s head the quills 
are short and out near the tail they are 
short too. The tail is short and covered 
with quills. 

He does not have many enemies, as most 
things are very much afraid of those quills, 
but there are a few animals that have 
learned how to turn him on his back as 
there are no quills there and they easily kill 
him that way. Often the quills will enter an 
animal and will work right through, killing 
the animal when they strike a vital spot. 
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For food, he eats bark, twigs and leaves, 
mostly. He favors the hemlock best but 
sometimes eats poplar, pines and other 
trees for a change. He does not pay much 
attention to his family, but lets them take 
care of themselves with their mother. The 
Porcupine is at home wherever he happens 
to be, but usually sleeps a great deal in the 
day-time and hunts at night. 





Story of Hansel and Gretal 


gt eee the woods in a little cottage lived a 
poor broom-maker with his wife and 
two children,—a boy, Hansel, and his sister, 
Gretal. One day when the father and 
mother went out to sell brooms they left the 
two children home to keep house. 

After a time, the children grew tired of 
the work. Hansel began to ery because he 
was hungry, but there was nothing to eat. 
Gretal attempted to cheer him by singing 
and dancing. Her brother tried to dance 
too, but he was so awkward, Gretal laughed 


at him. When the mother returned some 
time later without any food, because she 
had not sold any brooms, she sent the 


children out to the woods to gather straw- 
berries. The poor mother was so tired, 
after the children left, she fell fast asleep. 

When night came the father returned, 
bringing his arms full of good things to eat, 
as he had sold all of his brooms. He awak- 
ened mother. It was growing late but the 
children had not returned. The parents 
feared that the old witch that lived in the 
forest might have caught the boy and girl, 
and as was her custom, made them into 
gingerbread. 

‘When Hansel and Gretal went to the 
woods. they picked the ripe strawberries 
until their basket was full. Then they sat 
down to pick flowers. Hansel tasted one 
berry Gretal following his example. The 
berries were so good they kept on eating 
until all were gone and it was too dark 
to see to pick more or find their way home. 
After night the woods was full of terrors for 
the children but they were so tired they 
soon fell asleep. 

In the morning, they saw a sugar-candy 
house surrounded by gingerbread boys and 
girls. Being hungry, they nibbled at the 
wall of gingerbread. The old witch came out 
and tried tc get the children to come in, but 
they were afraid. Then she cast a spell 
over Hansel and shut him in a barn. 
While she was feeding him to fatten him, 
his sister secured the magic wand and freed 
him. At this time, the parents found the 
lost boy and girl and took them home. 
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Miss Haas with her White Leghorn Rooster, ‘‘Babe 
Ruth."’ Babe is in the acting of crowing lustily. 
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Many are the interesting sublects awaiting 


the Nature Student 


in the Rural Cemetery 


Nature Study in a Cemetery 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE Cemetery does not become a 

lonely place for the lover of Nature, 

for the average cemetery furnishes 
one a very quiet place to study many 
interesting subjects. Even in the un- 
kempt Rural Graveyard may be found 
a very great variety of interesting crea- 
tions. There are the wild and cultivated 
flowers, trees, birds, insects, and if there 
be many Oak trees, perhaps the chip- 
munk is there and by his merry manners 
drives away the solitude. 

But aside from the native species found 
in the average cemetery, there is afforded 
the opportunity to study many kinds of 
stones. Among these are various kinds 
of marble, and while the common color 
of marble is white, one sometimes finds 
specimens that are marked with beautiful 
hues. 

The average person on looking at a 
marble tombstone fails to reflect that he is 
looking at something that perhaps, once 
had life, for true marble is simply a erys- 
talline limestone with a granular struc- 
ture. It is true, however, that in trade 
channels today, any kind of limestone that 
will take a polish is called marble. Marble 
that is pure white is pure carbonate 
of lime, but when in its formation iron 
compound got into the mixture, it left us 
marble marked with handsome shades of 
brown, vellow, red, and pink. And yet 
not all marble is colored by iron, for it 
may be grey or blue, caused from carbon- 
aceous matter. And, sometimes speci- 
mens are beautifully tinted by the re- 
mains of fossils left in the rocks. 

Parian marble, a stone of very waxy 
appearance, was perhaps the most popu- 
lar marble of the ancients. Among the 
finest Grecian structures that were made 
of it was the Venus de’ Medici. The 
Parthenon, however, was constructed en- 
tirely of Pentellie marble, which was 
finer grained and whiter than the Parian, 
yet much softer, and of course, was less 
durable. 


The quarries from which marble is ob- 
tained are always of great interest to 
nature’ students. Last year a business 
man who has frequently visited the well 
known marble quarries of North Georgia 
reported to me a most interesting story 
of how frogs would sometimes fall over 
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the walls of a quarry, and in their de- 
scent before striking the bottom, would 
fill their bodies with air, making them 
pneumatie. On striking the solid stone 
hottom instead of being crushed to death, 
the frogs’ bodies would bounce into the 
air as a rubber ball, and they would es 
cape with only a few scratches or bruised 
bodies ! 





Random Nature Notes 


Watch for the Crab Spider who sits 
in an open Sunflower, or an Althea blos- 
som. Her protective colors harmonize 
perfectly with those of the blossom. 


I recently witnessed a Catbird take a 
hath soon after a heavy downpour, in the 
dense leaves of a Keifer Pear tree. The 
pear leaves were shaped like small troughs 
and held much water. 


2,000 Homing Pigeons were released 
in Chattanooga at 4:25 o’clock in the 
morning of June 20, 1931 in a national 
Pigeon race. 


A Billy Goat in North Georgia is re 
ported to have browsed too near a small 
apiary. After receiving a burning sting, 
the Goat resented the punishment, and be- 
van to batter down the Beehives. It is 
reported that he destroyed four hives but 
lost his life! 


Limestone rock made of extinet marine 
l‘fe is beaten into small particles by rains 
and transported back into the ocean where 
it furnishes sea animals with their supply 
of lime for making bones and shells. 


Staggering Numbers 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


NE otf the great pleasures afforded 

in the study of Nature is her stu- 

pendous numbers that are so shock- 
ing as to stagger us in an effort to con- 
ceive of her multitude of creations. We 
do not marvel over the fact that it takes 
about four thousand or more snowflakes 
to make a small snowball, but when a 
person undertakes to conceive the distance 
of the various stars, he is likely to begin 
to vawn. For example, the light that 


left the Pleiades when George Washing- 
ton was wintering at Valley Forge, al- 
though it has been traveling at the rate 
of 186,000 miles per second, has not 
reached us yet. A Codfish may lay 
10,000,000 eggs in one season. The hand- 
some seedball of the Dandelion, if it may 
be called by this name, contains only 
about 225 seeds, each one fitted to a per- 
fect parachute. <A seedball of a Syea- 
more tree contains around 2,000 seeds and 











Nature has approximately 17,424,000 Wild Flower 
blossoms per square acre growing in this vast bed 
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it is possible for one Sycamore tree to 
produce millions of seeds in a single 
season. 

Nature flaunts her limitless figures in 
our faces in many of her masterpiece 
creations and they are so stupendous that 
the average mind simply turns the sub- 
ject aside without wishing to give the 
matter serious meditation. 

Last Spring on a wild flower ramble 
I ran into a bed of the densest Wild 
Flowers I think I have ever found. It 
was simply one matted mass of Spring 
Beauties, Early Buttereups, Red Dead 
Nettles, Bluets and Cinquefoil. I laid out 
one square foot and counted the flowers, 
and from that investigation, learned that 
Nature had approximately 17,424,000 
blossoms to the square acre growing in 
that vast bed! Such observations give 
me big numbers that are almost phen- 
nomena! ! 





Our Evening Primrose 
T the April meeting of our Garden 
Club each member responded to roll 
eall by telling which flower in the garden 
last year had pleased her best, and I de- 
cided then it was my Statice or Sea 
Lavender with its masses of dainty, 
feathery flowers. But next season, if 
that program is repeated I shall decide 
in favor of my Evening Primrose. 

Grown to almost shrub-like propor- 
tions, I have two plants, one at either 
end of my flower bed, and nothing there 
has given more delight than this night- 
blooming Golden Rose. Branching out 
on all sides with a tall up-reaching stalk 
in the center, it has been covered with 
buds and many still remain, each bud 
wrapped tightly in its two green stamens, 
apparently showing no sign of blossoming 
for days. 

But as the evening shadows begin to 
fall, (8.30 in July by our man-made 
time), a bit of yellow protrudes from out 
the green wrapping and this is our sig- 
nal to watch for the evening display of 
flower pyrotechnics. A bud gives a 
quiver, then slowly unfolds its five golden 
petals halfway, hesitates a moment, and 
as though by some magic hand, one green 
stamen flies back close to the stem, and 
gradually and beautifully the flower 
comes into full bloom, and presto, the 
second stamen has sprung into place 
along the stalk. 

It resembles a huge yellow butterfly 
unfolding its wings to the sunshine, but 
no sunshine appears. The shadows grow 
deeper and the buds open in greater 
number as, with exclamations of wonder 
and delight, we watch the miracle. Soon 
the plant is all aglow with golden bloom, 
25 and 30 blossoms coming out in one 
evening. 

And all through the night, should we 
happen to gaze down on our garden, there 
it stands, like a candelabra lighted for a 
fairy dance. 

And when morning comes it continues 
to shed its golden glow over all the gar- 
den, until the warming rays of the sun 
bid the petals droop and wilt, its work 
accomplished. 

Yes, we quite decide in favor of our 
lovely Evening Primrose. 

Mrs. H. W. SHerwoop, (N.Y.) 
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Six Minutes to Get in a Good Humor 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ently angered, gets in a good humor 
in six minutes. Not every human 
being can equal this record! 

It makes little difference how many 
brothers and cousins a plant has that 
look precisely, or very like it, it has a 
disposition of its own. As varied as the 
dispositions we find in the members of 
the human, are the dispositions of indi- 
vidual plants. 

Some of them have the habit of appar- 
ently taking offense at the slightest 
provocation. They seemingly get angered 
or irritated, fold up their leaves, and 
make us believe that if they had feet, 
they possibly would walk off and leave us. 

The Sensitive Plant is a vegetable 
creation of this disposition. It looks very 
much like its near relative, the Partridge 
Pea, but its flowers are different. How- 
ever, the most sensitive plant that I have 
found is the Sensitive Brier. It is a 
hardy perennial, quite attractive and very 
ornamental. Each year three or more 
runners grow from its rootstock, and 
attain a length of five feet or more. The 
runners are well-protected with prickly 
spines, and send out branched stems at 
intervals of one to two inches apart, 
bearing deep-green compound leaves. 
There are from twenty-six to thirty-two 
opposite leaflets to each leaf. 

The flower of the Sensitive Brier is 
marvelously beautiful, and bears a rich 
and rare delicate perfume. I know of 
no other Wild Flower whose odor ap- 
proaches it, or is more pleasing. About 
three globular, fluffy, white-pinkish 
flowers are borne in each flower stem. If 
vou find this wild flower in bloom, and 
then revisit it in a few weeks, you will 
be greatly surprised when you see a 
prickly seedpod two inches long in the 
place where you last looked at the flower. 

The most interesting thing about the 
Sensitive Brier is its sensibility to touch. 
In experimenting with plants of this sort 
of all ages, I have found that the older 
ones seem to grow “rheumatic” with age, 
or else get hardened to the jarring scolds 
they have received so often during their 
careers. 

A jar from a falling raindrop, or a 
thump on the main stem, will bring the 
leaves together in such a compact bundle 
that the whole appearance of the plant is 
changed instantly. 

However, the angry spell breaks with 
the young plants in about six minutes, 
yet the older ones are more stubborn, and 
sometimes they require ten minutes to 
forgive and forget the insult! 

If it is a mind that directs the closing 
of the Sensitive Brier’s leaves, then it 
must be located at the junction of each 
leaflet with the stem. With the sharp 
point of a pencil, I can touch a leaflet, 
and if the jar is not transmitted to other 
leaflets, only the one touched will close. 


| KNOW a plant that, when appar- 


When I run my pencil along the edge of ° 


the leaflets on one side of the leaf, only 
one half closes. Jarring the entire stem 
will close all of the leaflets tightly. When 
I remove the soil from its thick tough 


roots and sever the main stem from the 
root without creating a shock, not a 
single leaf closes. When I burn a green 
stem in two, it causes a few nearby 
leaflets to close, probably from the in- 
tense heat. 

Just why the Sensitive Brier is so 
irritable has long been a subject of much 
speculation. Of course there is a reason. 
Its species is well protected from brows- 
ing animals by the spiny armament, but 
suppose that its foliage is bitten: The 
plant closes up completely and _ the 
hungry animal sees little or nothing 
green left to tempt it, and it moves on. 
When the raindrops begin to pelt the 
leaves, or when hailstones strike the 
plant, the jar causes the foliage to close, 
leaving little if any leaf surface to be 
injured. When the wind blows furiously, 
the leaves close flat, and so the friction 
is lessened and the rather delicate foliage 
is saved from being unmercifully 
whipped by the wind. But still, with all 
these suggested reasons for the Sensitive 
Brier’s closing its foliage when disturbed, 
its chief purpose may still be a mystery 
and not understood. 





Veiphintum grown trum Winy’s Seed 
Single, light-blue and lavender, brown bee 
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The Stately Hollyhock 


BY LAURA M. BRAYTON, (N. Y.) 


O you know how many different 
1) forms and varieties the family of 
Hollyhocks possess? This flower 
is truly an old-fashioned one, as it comes 
down to us from our mother’s and 
grand-mother’s gardens, but they had not 
the newer forms that we of today may 
enjoy. 

The Hollyhock is always called stately 
as it rears its flower-laden stalks on high, 
and is indeed a dignified subject for the 
garden. It is well to use strong stakes to 
preserve this dignity, for a severe storm 
of wind or rain often lays them low, if 
not firmly but loosely tied. 

The single ones come in all shades of 
pinks, reds, one so dark as to be almost 
black; also salmons, yellows, and pure 
white. Its flowers are sometimes a combi- 
nation of these shades and colors. 

The double Hollyhocks are in many 
plain colors such as the ones mentioned 
above, and as in the case of the illustra- 
tion, a good shade of rose-pink, Newport 
Pink. 


But while they are all lovely, the most 


unusual forms are shown in the shaggy 
blended colors of Double Imperator. They 
are perhaps not quite so robust as the 
more common types, though it may be 
just their location in my garden, (and I 
am trying other places to determine this, ) 
but they are equally as hardy and per- 
fectly charming as to colors and forms. 
The colors are delightful soft tones of 
pink, peach, rose, and yellow; all com- 
bined in some flowers, and in others per- 
haps only two shades are found. The 
flowers of this unusual variety run rather 
large but not as many flowers open at one 
time on a stalk as the old kinds. 





A cream-and-pink blend of one of the 
newer Shaggy varieties of Hollyhocks 
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The Hollyhock, as: everyone knows, is 
of the easiest possible culture and fine 
to use at the back of herbaceous borders 
in groups, straight rows, or singly. A 
well-grown plant throws up many stalks 
of flowers and leaves. When the leaves 
are healthy they are decorative in them- 
selves, but if they shade other plants in 
the border too much, the lower ones may 
be removed if the disfiguring will not 
show as it does no harm to the Holly- 
hock; and sometimes the leaves are large 
and quite dense and create too much 
shade for their more delicate neighbors. 
The leaves may be kept healthy by one 
or two sprayings with Bordeaux Mixture. 

While the Hollyhock is usually con- 
sidered more or less a biennial, mine seem 
to be truly perennial in most instances. 
I have the same plants come to greet me 
in the same spot year after year; of which 
I am sure, because there is a certain 
variety in my garden which I have been 
anxious to eliminate, but as it is almost 
impossible for me to root out and destroy 
a perfectly healthy plant, I have left it 
and hoped the elements would aid me, 
but they have not done so as yet. 

Hollyhocks do not require any protec- 
tion in Winter, even in our frigid Central 
New York climate; neither will it hurt 
them if they are covered. It happens 
that a long row of my Hollyhocks grow 
under a rose-covered trellis and when 
these are taken down for the Winter they 
lie directly on the Hollyhocks. After, 














The Single and most com- 
mon form of Hollyhock 
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The right-hand flower is a deep-rose, 
slightly washed with yellow. The one on 
the left has outer petals of creamy-yellow, 
with edges of pink; while the center 
tuft of petals is deep-pink and cream 


not before, the ground freezes solid, some- 
times as late as December, we cover the 
Roses with leaves and both come through 
nicely. However, this is not necessary, 
and those left unprotected are apparently 
just as good the following season. 

If you have no Hollyhocks, try some 





The Double, but easily 
grown form of Hollyhock 
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this coming Summer. If you cannot wait 
for seed to bloom, buy a few plants or 
beg them of a friend; as a grower of these 
subjects usually has many to give away, 
as they seed themselves so freely. <A 
packet: or two of seed will give you many 
plants and much pleasure, especially the 
new shaggy ones. 





Trixie Adopted a Pig 

A® fond parents like their children to 
4) be noticed, so we animal lovers like 
to show off our pets. 

The accompanying picture is of Trixie, 
a Terrier who lived with us from puppy- 
hood until the time of her death. We had 
her in our family sixteen years and you 
ean easily imagine how much a part of 
our lives she beeame. Trixie liked to be 








Trixie in doll’s clothes 


dressed in doll-elothes, as you see her in 
this picture. She would lay for hours in 
a doll-bed while children played with her. 

My main purpose in writing about 
Trixie is to tell how she adopted a Pig. 
It was on a cold winter’s day a number 
of years ago, when it became necessary 
for us to bring a new born piggy into the 
house to warm it by the stove. Trixie 
happened to come into the house that 
same afternoon and when she heard the 
Pig squeal she kept trying to get into the 
tub with it. We put her into the tub 
thinking she would gladly get out when 
she saw the oceupant. But not Trixie; 
she cuddled the pig up to her side and 
gave its ears such a washing as its own 
mother never could have. 

At the time of this Pig episode, we 
knew that Trixie had Puppies some place 
out-of-doors. When she so diligently 
eared for the little Pig, even to the ex- 
tent of feeding it, we felt sure that her 
Puppies were dead and that she was turn- 
ing her mother love to the Pig. When 
night came, she did not want to leave the 
Pig, so we left her in the house that bit- 
ter cold night. 

On the afternoon of the next day, her 
one Puppy came out from under the 
house, starved into going in search of 
its mother, who had deserted her own 
child for a Pig. 

Up until the time of her death last 
Summer, Trixie never failed to become 
excited if a little Pig was brought into 
the house. The color made no difference, 
black, red or white, their ears were 
washed just the same. 


HELEN FE. Ruy tr, (Nebr.) 
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The Herald Race of Gladioli 


By ROBERT H. JEFFERS, N.D.H 


in The Gardeners Chronicle, (English) 


HE present day races of Gladioli may 
be conveniently divided into two groups. 


The first or early-flowering Gladioli, 
includes all those varieties which owe their 
origin to G. Colvillei, or G. ramosus, as well 
as others of uncertain parentage, but which 
are derived from the dwarf, early-flowering 
South African species, and generally re- 
ferred to as G. nanus. 

The second group, or summer-flowering 
Gladioli, contains, broadly, two distinct 
types, viz., the large-flowered, and the 
primulinus hybrids. The former are de- 
scendants of G. gandavensis, G. Lemoinei, 
(i. Nanceianus and G. Childsii, while the 
latter were obtained by crossing these with 
G, primulinus, 

Corms of the early-flowering varieties are 
planted in Autumn; they are of dwarf 
stature, with slender, wiry stems, and the 
flowers loosely arranged on the spike. They 
flower in the open from May to mid-July. 
Corms of the summer-flowering group are 
planted in Spring; they are of tall, erect 
habit, and have stout, upright stems carry- 
ing long spikes on which the flowers are 
arranged in two ranks. They flower from 
mid-July into the autumn. 

The 'two groups, therefore, are quite dis- 
tinct from one another. Attempts to raise a 
race of Gladioli intermediate in character 
between the two groups, but combining the 
merits of each, have not been wanting, but 
the varieties obtained are, for the most part, 
not now in cultivation. One such attempt 
was made by van Tubergen, in Holland, 
who, in 1914, introduced a new race which 
he called Herald Gladioli. Doubtless, but 
for the European war, more would have 
been heard of them. 

The Herald Gladioli were first shown on 
May 11, 1914, in small quantity, before the 
General Bulb Growers’ Association of Haar- 
lem, and in the Summer of the same year, 
three varieties received the First Class Cer- 
tificate of the Association. 


These were 
P. C. Hooft, Joost van den Vondel, and 
Tesselschade. Other varieties, which fol- 


lowed later, were Hugo Grotius, Erasmus 
and Leeuwenhoek, The race was _ first 
thought to be the result of crossing G. 
ramosus var. Non Plus Ultra with an un- 
known variety of the large-flowered, sum- 
mer-flowering Gladioli. The flowers of the 
varieties P. C. Hooft and Joost van den 
Vondel possesses some characteristics of G. 
ramosus, notably in the size of flower, and 
the appearance of the blotches on the lower 
segments. Mr. K. Velthuys, the distin- 
guished Dutch raiser of Gladioli, doubts the 
accuracy of such a parentage, but bases his 
objections only on the fact that the Herald 
Gladioli flower, not only earlier than the 
late-flowering group, but also earlier than 
the Nanus sorts. He points out, however, 
that the later varieties, Erasmus and Leeu- 
wenhoek, appear to have a different origin, 
as the canoe-shaped blotches on the lower 
segments suggest a variety of the G. nanus 
type as being one of the parents. 

It is clear, therefore, that two distinct 
types exist in the Herald race, of which the 
varieties Joost van den Vondel and Fras- 
mus may be cited as good examples. ‘The 
blotches on the lower segments of Joost 
van den Vondel are of G. ramosus type, 


while those of Hrasmus are of G. nanus 
type, and in this variety strongly suggest 
G. Blushing Bride (syn. delicatissima) as 
one of the parents. That early-flowering 
varieties of G. Childsii were used in breed- 
ing this race appears to be a reliable state- 
ment. It must be concluded, then, that the 
Herald race was obtained by crossing G. 
ramosus and G, nanus varieties with the 
early-flowering varieties of G. Childsii. 

As a race, the Herald Gladioli are inter- 
mediate in character between the reputed 
parents. The tall, erect habit of growth, 
the wider leaves, the strong, straight stems, 
and in a large measure at least, 'the larger 
flowers, they inherit from the large-flowered 
parent. The blotching on the lower seg- 
ments and the small number of flowers on a 
spike show the influence of the early-flower- 
ing group, although the spike, and the ar- 
rangement of the flowers on it, are similar 
to that of the large-flowered sorts. They 
are claimed to flower in advance of the G. 
nanus types, although the writer’s experi- 
ence does not confirm this; they are also 
reputed to flower into the Autumn, in Hol- 
land, from secondary spikes. They should 
be planted in Autumn. 

The cultivation of ‘this race is in every 
way similar to that required for the early- 
flowering varieties, and they are designed to 
he of service for forcing. The spikes, when 
cut, are one foot to eighteen inches long, 
with three or four flowers open at a time. 
The colours of the existing varieties are of 
warm and appealing shades, the only disad- 
vantage which the race possesses being the 
small number of flowers on a spike. 

The following varieties are at present ob- 
tainable: P. C. Hooft—orange-salmon with 
pale violet-bordered blotches; said to make 
spikes five feet long. Joost van den Vondel 
—deep salmon, with white blotch; height 
two feet to two-and-a-half feet. Hrasmus 
salmon-pink, with white blotch bordered 
with crimson; height two feet to two-and- 
a-half feet. Leewwenhoek—salmon-rose, 
large white spots; height two feet to two- 
and-a-half feet. 





Wire Worms Damage Gladiolus 
Bulblets 


N your August issue appears an 

article by Perry B. Prouten, in which 
he complains about Wire or Eel Worms 
damaging his Gladiolus bulbs by boring 
them full of holes, as well as eating away 
the entire bottom of bulb. 

I had the very same experience that 
he did, and the symptoms showing the 
presence of Wireworms were identically 
the same, so I decided to take the bulbs 
up immediately, in order to clean and 
save as many of these as possible. 

I also took the matter up with our 
horticultural commissioner asking his 
advice in the matter, as I have never 
had any of these worms in the place 
before. We examined a pile of stable 
manure from which I had used consider- 
able to fertilize the Gladiolus beds; and 
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we found plenty of evidence that these 
worms were brought in with the manure 
and were breeding very prolifically in the 
pile still on hand. 

He also advised me to dig the entire 
patch and leave it exposed to the air, 
and not to plant anything in there for 
two years, as he told me that the only 
way to exterminate them, is to starve 
them out. 

T. Pererson, (Calif.) 





Harvesting, Curing and Storing 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


October is the proper time to dig and 
store Gladiolus bulbs, says George Beach, 
extension horticulturist at the Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

In digging, simply loosen the bulbs with 
a fork, lift them out by their tops and 
shake off the bulblets and the soil. Clip 
the tops off close to the bulbs, and put the 
bulbs in shallow boxes or trays to dry in a 
well-ventilated place away from the rain. 

Bulblets may be put into storage immed- 
iately without drying. 

After the bulbs have dried for about two 
weeks or more, it is much easier to break 
off the old bulb at the base of the new one 
than it is at digging time. 

They should be stored in a cellar without 
heat, which ranges in temperature from 35 
to 40 degrees in cold weather. Bulbs should 
not be piled more than 3 inches deep in 
shallow boxes. A root cellar is an ideal 
place for storage. 

Professional florists grade their bulbs at 
cleaning time into the following standard 
sizes: No. 1, 1 and a half inches in di- 
ameter and over; No. 2, 1 and one-quarter 
to 1 and one-half inches; No. 3, 1 inch to 
1 and one-quarter inch; No. 4, three- 
quarters of an inch to 1 inch; No. 5, one- 
half of an inch to three-quarters of an inch, 
and No. 6, one-quarter of an inch to one- 
half inch. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 are considered 
regular blooming sizes. No. 5’s will some- 
times bloom the first year, but are seldom 
offered for sale except wholesale. There is 
considerable difference between bulbs, and 
some varieties will bloom although they are 
quite small. 

By saving bulblets a gardner can increase 
his supply of bulbs cheaply, and continu- 
ously renew his stock in this manner. 





Plant Label 


I have been making very satisfactory 
plant labels as follows: 

Cut sheet copper (30 gauge) into strips 
one-quarter inch longer and one-half inch 
wider than the finished label is wanted. 
Cut paper, on which name is to be written, 
and also clear celluloid, the exact size of 
finished label. With pliers bend one- 
quarter inch in on each side of copper, slip 
label and celluloid in slot thus made and 
then fold over the end. After pinching 
tight with pliers finish by pounding with 
light hammer around edges. Any soft 
metal could be used and the celluloid can 
usually be found in the scrap. Some of 
mine was cut from old car curtains and 
some obtained from broken leaders from 
movie films. With a nail, punch hole in 
end of metal for wire. 


OraL M. LANDON, ( Mich.) 





My friends who read the Editorials, 
(I hope with profit) will be interested to 
know that my plan is to increase the edi- 
torial pages soon. Additional pages will 
enable me to add an editorial page or 
two.—(EpiTor) 
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Bittersweet,—the nicest thing in the house at Christmas time 
(Photo by Fred Poliard, Tilsonburg, Ont.) 


Bittersweet—The Popular Vine 


BY RUTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 


ITTERSWEET is one of our 
B best-known native vines, whose 

clusters of orange-red berries are 
very popular for Winter decoration. 

It is quite hardy and grows almost 
anywhere. It is catalogued by nursery- 
men in Pennsylvania, and also in lowa, 
and wherever you find it, it almost 
always is known as Bittersweet, and 
catalogued under this more often than it 
is under its botanical name of Celastrus 
Seandens. 

The name no doubt eame from the 
fruit, the pulp of which is sickeningly 
sweet, but also bitter. 

It requires no particular soil or 
location. You will find it along road- 
sides, covering old fences, at the edges 
of thickets where in Summer it is a mass 
of beautiful foliage, and in June it has 
clusters of small pale-yellow, greenish- 
yellow, flowers. But in the Autumn it 
reaches its full beauty when it is covered 
with clusters of beautiful orange colored 
berries. With the first frosts the hard 
orange-colored shell bursts open, dis- 
closing a bright-red berry. 

If the berried branches are gathered 
before the first frost and tied loosely in 
bunches and hung in an airy room they 
open and keep their beauty all Winter, 
or longer if desired. But when thev 
open in the frost they become discolored 
and loose their attractiveness. 

Properly gathered and dried they make 

beautiful winter bouquets, and Christmas 
wreaths and decorations for the house 
or cemetery. They may be used alone 
or combined with evergreens. 
_ The Bittersweet is in danger of beecom- 
ing extinct in their native haunts from 
the ruthless gathering of thoughtless 
people. If the berries are gathered too 
closely in the attempt “to get every one”, 
or the vines are torn and roughly handled 
it will be a long time before a good 
crop will again be produced. 


But if the berries are becoming ex- 
tinet, it is not so in every locality where 
the vines grow. In small groves and 
open young timber-lands the vines are 
almost a menace. Here they do not 
produce many berries but they grow up 
with the young growth of timber, wrap- 
ping around and around it in a perfect 
spiral and in a few years, it has become 
imbedded in the sapling, twisting it out 
of shape. 

The tender green vine begins coiling 
around a tall slender sapling of two or 
three or more inches in diameter, and 
looks harmless enough, but see it again 
a few years later and the tender green 
vine has changed to a strong grey vine 
from one-half to one inch in diameter, 
and one wonders at its strength as he 
sees its power on the young sapling which 
was so straight and tall, for the vine is 
seemingly a part of the young tree. 


Sever the vine near the ground and 
wait for it to die, then remove it from 
the tree and you will find a spiral groove 
from the ground up. They look like 
curious freaks of nature unless you know 
more about it. 

The vines may be grown from seed 
but this is a slow process, so very few 
nurserymen list the seed, though most of 
them list the vines. 





Transplanting Trout Lily Bulbs 


I dug up a pint of bulbs of the wild Trout 
Lily, or Adder Tongue, in the late Summer 
and transplanted them to the garden. I 
expected many flowers in the Spring and 
not one bloomed. This leads me to believe 
the bulb does not bloom the first year. 
These Trout Lilies were mostly of the white 
variety and grew along the railroad right- 
of-way. The ground here was burned over 
each Spring just as they were in bud so I[ 
thought I’d rescue a few. 


RENA BAvER, ( Wis.) 
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Queries 





] ‘ 4 
Garden Plan Suggestion 
TO THE EDITOR :-— 

My garden plot is 60 ft. wide, 81 ft. long, 
and slopes just slightly toward the back. My 
plan was to plant tall shrubs across back to 
close the same in from field. I have Colum- 
bine, Gaillardia, Calliopsis, Coreopsis, Chrysan- 
themums, Giant Balsam, Globe Thistle, 
Achillea, Arctotis, African Daisy, Lychnis, 
Hardy Baby Breath, Canterbury Bells, Shasta 
Daisy, Larkspur, Pyrethrum, Salpiglossis, Sca- 
biosa, Platycodon, Anchusa, Geum, Veronica, 
Wallflower, Hardy Heliotrope, California Pop- 

* pies, Oriental Poppies, Rudbeckia purpurea. 

I also have 50 Monthly Roses and 10 Per- 
petuals Roses. The right-hand side of garden 
on entering I have closed in with a rose fence, 
covered with climbers. Please tell me what 
kind of shrubs to plant in rear. Would like 
something that grows 10 ft. or around that. 


Mrs. A. J. Master, (Ohio.) 


‘nswer:—At the rear of this garden is 
shown an assortment of shrubs and orna- 
mental flowering trees to form a background 
for the perennials. An added attraction to 
this part of garden border is the pool, re- 
flecting the shrubs and. flowers and oifering 
a place to grow Water Lilies and keep 
fish. As shown in the plan the rim of this 
pool is one foot wide and should not be 
more than about two inches above the lawn 
level. 


From the rear garden the border ex- 
tends along the sides to meet the rose 
garden at the opposite end. 

The planting key to this sketch is as 


follows: 
SHRUBS 
A. Dogwood 
I}.—Golden Elder 
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C.—Common Purple Lilac 
I).—Japanese Flowering Cherry 
E.—F lowering Crab 
F.—Althea 

G.—Butterfly Bush 

H.——Mock Orange 

K.—Spirea Vanhouttei 


PERENNIALS 
1. Hardy Larkspur 15. Scabiosa 
2. Hollyhock 16. Wallflower 
3. Globe Thistle 17. Rudbeckia purpurea 
4. Lilies 18. Caliopsis 
5. Foxglove 19. Lychnis 
6. Anchusa 20. Giant Balsam 
7. Gaillardia 21. Sapfiglossa 
8. Columbine 22. Shasta Daisy 
9. Chrysanthemums 23. Arctotis 
10. Coreopsis 24. Oriental Poppy 
11. Hardy Heliotrope 25. California Poppy 
12. Veronica 26. Achillea 
13. Canterbury Bells 27. Baby Breath 
14. Geum 28. Platycodon 


O. W. HOFFMAN, 





Gladiolus Bulbs Divide 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have a problem which may interest read- 
ers who are Gladiolus fanciers. Last year a 
friend of mine planted about 125 Gladiolus 
and followed all directions needed to produce 
flowers. During the entire Summer, not a 
single bloom developed, but every bulb planted 
produced from three up to seven bulbs of what 
might be termed a medium size. 

Can someone explain to us why such a thing 
happened and what can be done to produce 
blooms instead of nothing but bulbs and 
bulblets? 

Could the trouble be caused by planting in 
the dark of the moon? 

CHARLES M. Evans, (Penna.) 


Answer :—This is an interesting inquiry 
and I have never seen information any- 
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where which would enable me to give a 
satisfactory reply to it, although I have 
been growing the Gladiolus for more than 
25 years. 

Although an old notion, planting in the 
dark of the moon is seriously considered 
by some. With me, I pay no attention to 
such things, because 1 start planting as 
soon as weather conditions are good, and 
continue when weather conditions are favor- 
able until my bulbs are all planted. 

The “dividing” of a Gladiolus bulb; that 
is, the forming of several bulbs on the old 
one; and producing a considerable mass of 
foliage without bloom, is doubtless the re- 
sult of the bulbs being “old.” Old, in this 
connection, means bulbs which have become 
flat and large in size and have not the 
vitality to produce bloom spikes, but have 
plenty of root area to develop a number of 
foliage sprouts. The result is as explained 
in the question. 

However, I have never seen it stated 
whether those divisions were as good as new 
young bulbs or not, but it is doubtful if 
they are. If anyone can answer this ques- 
tion, I would be glad to have them do so 
for publication in the THE FLOwER GROWER, 
so as to help other people wh») have these 
problems. I myself would like to have 
tried this cut, but have never done so, as I 
am not very keen for experimenting from 
lack of time. 

It is my impression that nothing so far 
as planting treatment is concerned, will 
change the behavior of the bulbs in ques- 
tion; but here again perhaps some reader 
may have more information than I, and 
we will surely all be glad to hear some 
facts and the result of trials bearing on 
the above question. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GLADS DO NOT BLOOM 

Can some of your good readers give an 
explanation of the possible causes of the 
drying up of the Gladiolus flower before the 
first bud even opens? 

I have grown Glads for many years, but 
last year and this have been the first ex- 
periences of such drying. Two of my 
neighbors are having the same experience. 
This is the effect: The growth of leaves 
appears normal and healthy and the flower 
spike shoots up apparently healthy. When 
the first bud is about to open the entire 
flower head dries up. Some have opened 
but are spotted and have a dry appearance. 

The bulbs when planted were apparently 
healthy. Last year I attributed the cause 
to the drouth, although the Glads were 
watered plentifully by flooding the ground. 
This year I purchased an additional lot of 
bulbs from reliable growers, who claim to 
treat their bulbs, with the same result. 
So have eliminated “blight” as a possible 
cause of this drying. 

I also planted bulbs: in an entirely new 
plot of ground, but the flower appears the 
same ;—eliminating use of ground for a 
number of years, as the cause. 

We have had plenty of rain this year 
during the growing season and, as the 
ground has been regularly cultivated, 
drouth could not have been the cause. 

The only fertilizer I have used is bone- 
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meal, and surely that cannot be the reason 
for the drying. I have not had a healthy 
flower so far in many hundreds. Not even 
among the reliable Alice Tiplady. 

The bulblets, that 1 planted early, are 
now coming into bloom and appear the 
same. 

What might be the cause? Can you or 
any of your readers give a reason. 


J. E. Mazacnu, (Ohio) 


NAME OF PLANT WANTED 

Have a nice plant which was given me 
by a friend. It has leaves like a Carna- 
tion, but they are heavier and thicker. 
It is supposed to have double pink flow- 
ers. It appears like a house plant, and 
I would like to know its name and how 
to care for it in Summer. 


Mrs. CLype Stopparp, (N. Y.) 








ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR PARTIAL SHADE 

Will some one give me a list of annual 
flowers which will do well in partial 
shade? 
M. T. JAmMeEs, (N. J.) 


IRISES WANTED FOR CONTINUOUS BLOOM 


I am planning an Iris garden and un- 
derstand that it is possible, by careful 
selection of varieties, to have continuous 
bloom from early Spring until August. 

Can some reader who is an Iris fan, 
give me a list of 25 or 30 varieties which 
would furnish me this continuous 
here on Long Island? 

H. B. H., (N. Y.) 


bk 0M 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 

Will some reader tell me how to get a 
Wisteria Vine to bloom? It must be 15 
years old and it has never bloomed that I 
know of. It has made a fine growth and is 
over 25 feet high. Would giving it a severe 
cutting-back help it to bloom? I will be 
very thankful for information. 


L. G. Jones, (IIl.) 





GROWING TULIPS FROM SEED 
Will some reader of THe FLowerR GROWER 
tell me how to grow Tulips from seed, and 
how to develop bulbs from the small bulb- 
lets or slabs that come on the large bulbs? 
“MISSOURI.” 


TIGRIDIA QUESTION 
I wish some grower of Tigridias would 
let me know what colors can be had in 
this flower. 


KATHERINE J. BRADLEY DyNeE, (B. C.) 





LILACS FAIL TO BLOOM 

I have three Lilac bushes which have been 
set for three years and have never had any 
bloom on them. Is there any way of get- 
ing same to bloom? Could I graft part of 
a bush that bears blooms into my bush, or 
is there any other way? 

My bushes are now about five feet high. 

AUBREY PEarRT, (N. J.) 


WHITE FLOWERS AND BEES 

Is it a fact that white flowers are not 
frequented by Bees and other insects as 
much as flowers of other colors? Also are 
white flowers less produetive of seed than 
colored ones? I would like to hear what 
observers of flowers and insects may have 
to say along this line. 


Irvine H. Gray, (Vt.) 


SEASON FOR SETTING FRUITS 
When is the best season to set the follow- 
ing fruits: Sweet Cherry, Bartlett and 
Seckel Pears, Early and Late Peaches, 
Raspberries of all kinds? 
Complete information will be very useful. 
SARAH Fowter, (Mich.) 
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GLADIOLUS BUDS DRY UP 


Can you tell me what is wrong with the 
Gladiolus the past two years, and sug- 
gest a remedy? 

I had some from you and others from 
Oregon and California 4s well as those left 
over from last year, and all have the same 
ailment. 

The blossoms dry up before blooming and 
the tips of plants get brown. All bulbs 
were soaked in a preparation of bi-choloride 
of mercury as suggested by the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station. Do you think a soil in 
which imported peat moss was used has 
any bearing on the matter? 


H. H. Lurzy, (UVhio) 


ANSWERS 


GROWING THE LILY FROM SCALES 

Some months back I read in THE FLOWER 
GROWER of a reader who planted scales 
which were removed from Lily bulbs, in 
shallow boxes of sand, and that soon sprouts 
appeared. This reader wanted to know 
when to transplant. 

Last Fall I removed a quantity of scales 
from ten Madonna Lilies, planted just the 
same as the reader referred to above had 
planted hers, and later in the Fall sprouts 
and leaves appeared on 60 or more. These 
died off, but again put out a vigorous 


House In Low Cost Range* 


By the Architects’ Small Home Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


EATURES of the exterior of design 

5-E-8 are: Low foundation walls; 
gabled roof with close cornice; sheltered 
open porch under main roof; broad outside 
chimney; wide siding for side walls. 

Features of the interior are: Entrance 
hall with coat closet; long living room with 
high ceiling following lines of rafters; two 
walls and ceiling sheathed with random 
width boards as shown in sketch; recessed 
bookshelves; fireplace; large dining room; 
kitchen with commodious built-in equip- 
ment; breakfast nook; two bedrooms; space 
for two bedrooms and additional bath on 
second floor reached by stairway from hall; 
partial basement. 

In’ style this house is a modified Colonial 
suggestive of Cape Cod, one of its greatest 
attractions being that it comes within a 
low cost range. The plan is one which al- 
lows for expansion, for when this extra 
space beomes necessary, two additional bed- 
rooms and a bath may be finished off on 
the second floor. The stairway to this floor 
is already provided, but dormers will have 
to be cut in the roof at that time to give 
cross ventilation to the rooms. 

Although they are all readily accessible 
to one another, the different portions of the 
house are sufficiently separated from one 
another to give each considerable privacy. 
The bedrooms and bath open upon their own 
hall, the kitchen and dining room occupy 
one entire side of the house, the living room 
is exactly what it purports to be and is not 
a passageway from one room to another. 

Construction : Wood frame, exterior 
finish wide siding or shingles, shingle roof. 


Facing: South or east. 
for other facings. 


Size of lot: 


May be reversed 


Approximately 55 feet. 
Complete working plans may be obtained 


for this and other designs shown in this 
series. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
controlled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of com- 
merce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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growth, some of the leaves being five inches 
long. 

I kept them indoors all Winter and was 
told by a florist that they could be trans- 
planted outside early in June or earlier if 
given the protection of a coldframe. 

Some of these new bulbs have put forth 
flower stalks, and a stem with several nar- 
row leaves at the top. Next year all the 
plants should bloom well. 

In removing scales from bulbs, I found 
at the base of many of them, ‘a tiny bulb 
which had already formed. 

Of the ten old bulbs which I reset 
Fall, seven have put up flower stalks. 

I feel well repaid for the time I spent 
in growing Lilies from scales. 

Mrs. PEARL R. O'BRIEN, (N. Y.) 


last 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS 
Answering inquiry of Mrs Thomas Nel- 
son, in April issue: 


The Christmas Cactus will not bloom 
unless given a chance to ripen. This is 


best accomplished by placing in the sun 


and with-holding water for a period of 
four weeks, preferably done during the 
month of June. Plants should then be 


watered sparingly until buds appear, when 
the water ration can be increased. 
JAMES W. CLARK, (Canada) 


HONESTY A BIENNIAL 

Mrs. Frank Long wishes to know why 
Lunaria Biennis (Honesty) fails to live 
after the second year. These plants are 
biennial and are not supposed to live after 
the second year. Would advise planting a 
few seeds each year for continuous flowers. 
The seed pods turn into silvery money 
dises; hence the name Money Plant. 


Mrs. Wm. Wenrts, (Fla.) 


GRAFTED VS. OWN-ROOT ROSES 
Answering Mrs. W. T. Bailey, (Va.) : 
Budded Roses will produce more blooms 

than own-root kind. There are some Roses 

that can only be grown through the bud- 
ding process. While the wild shoots will 
sometimes sprout up from below the bud, 
if watched carefully this ought not to 
bother. If kept cut off I believe own-root 

Roses are hardier, for in this latitude, Erie, 

Pa., I have some in my garden that have 

not had any protection for two years, yet 

come through the Winter 0. K., whereas 
with a Budded Rose this is not possible. 

Outside of this the Grafted or Budded Rose 

will give the most satisfaction. 

Scott B. PELToN, (Pa.) 


PLANTS HARDY IN THE NORTH 
Answering Mrs. W. G. Bugbee, July 
number. 


Jonquils and Narcissi may be grown here 
in Minnesota by planting in the Fall, as 
wifh Tulips; and giving them a mulch 
when the ground freezes. Of course some 
Narcissi are for indoor culture only. 

Japanese Quince is quite likely to winter- 
kill in Minnesota. Shrubs that have been 
grown here, where the temperature reaches 
45 degrees below zero in the vy inter, with 
success are: 

Spirea Van Houtii, Sorbifolia, Arguta 
(hardy type), and Opulifolia; Mock 
Oranges in variety, Siberian Almond; AI- 
pine Currant; Buffalo Berry; Dogwoods; 
Juneberry; Elders; Highbush Cranberry; 
Hydrangeas; Vouble-Flowering Plum (one 


on the best early-blooming shrubs) ; Snow- 
berries; Sumachs; Honeysuckles. 
Some hardy Perennials are Achillea, 


Aconitum, Aquilegia, Creeping Buttercup, 
Centaurea, Shasta Daisy, Delphinium, For- 
get-me-not, Gaillardia, Gypsophila, Ferns, 
Hemerocallis, Lily-of-the-Valley, Iris, Ger- 
man and Siberian, Monarda, Pentstemon, 
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Phlox, Platyecodon, Pyrethrum, Sedum, 
Seabiosa, Spirea Astilbe, Trillium, Veron- 
ica, Violas, Violet, Yucca, Peonies. 

The Rugosa Roses, or Japanese Hybrids, 
are perfectly hardy without winter protec- 
tion. F. J. Grootendorst and its new rela- 
tive Pink Grootendorst bloom all Summer 
in clusters like a Baby Rambler, if given 


enough moisture. Other good reds are 
Amelia Gravereauxr, C. F. Worth (best 


foliage), Hansa, and Tetonka. For pinks 
Belle Poitevine, C. F. Meyer, and Sarah 
Van Fleet will please almost anybody. Sir 
Thos. Lipton and Blanch de Coubert, are 
possibly the best whites. In yellows (a 
rather unusual shade for a Rugosa) the 
new Agnes, is the only one worth speaking 
of, if not the only one existing. 

Of course I haven’t named all the best 
of the classes above, but have tried to give 
those which I know from personal observa- 
tion will stand the test. 


Harriett L. GLEASON, (Minn.) 


RULES FOR JUDGING DAHLIAS 


Mrs. J. P. (Mo.) wishes to know about 
rules for judging Dahlias. The following 


“point schedule” is now used almost uni- 
versally in judging Dahlias: 
Points 
| REPEC EL eee eee ee 20 
eee ere irs re 20 
RNIN io 5556 6:0'5 4 ss0.6.0 6 6.) sic 00°54 500% 15 
Pee GG POMARE. 0.06 oi ccc cece 25 
I 56, 968 6)0rs Cole ab ee brcs)'a-19)'0 nie io awie inti 20 


Mrs. Joun F. SLATER, (Conn.) 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 

I thank those who have answered my 
questions about Mertensia Virginica and 
Pulmonaria, in November, 1930 FLOWER 
GROWER. On a railroad train, May 16, 
1931, an Indian woman had a basket of 
Mertensia Virginica bouquets which she 
had been trying to sell in a nearby city. 
They were the same variety I remembered, 
and a brighter blue than the variety which 
blooms in April. I thought of bargaining 
for a root, and the next time an. Indian 
from the Cattaraugus reservation comes 
around with baskets, sassafras or bouquets, 
I may see if I can get a plant. Or, this 
variety is undoubtedly the one which the 
catalog says blooms in May and June. 

BENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 


TIGER LILY A STEM-ROOTER 
February FLOWER GROWER, page 94: 
Our Texas subscriber refers to the Tiger 

Lily, and this is stem-rooting, and should 
be planted nine inches deep. My authority 
for this statement is “Consider the Lilies’, 
by W. E. Marshall, of New York. 

As there are a multitude of hardy Lilies 
with many peculiarities of care and plant- 
ing, no one rule can be applied to all. Any 
one interested should arm himself with a 
copy of this fine book at a cost of only $1.00. 

NELL L, REILLy. 


WINTERING GERANIUMS 


Answering C. M. Harin, (Minn.): 

When digging Geraniums in the Fall, 
that are to be wintered over in the cellar, 
do not let the soil become too dry as the 
earth should cling to the roots. Pack 
them in their earth, in a box as closely as 
they can be placed at the roots. The leaves 
will dry up and the stems will have plenty 
of space. Water them and set them where 
they will be warm awhile, to become settled. 
A back porch is a good place if you do not 
have a basement room. 

Do not keep them too moist or too 
warm during the Winter. If it is too dark 
and they are warm and moist, they will 
rot; if too light, they will start new growth 
that will sap the roots of their reserve 
food. They can stand considerable cold 
and dryness in their semi-dormant state. 


October, 1931 

In the Spring. moisten and bring to the 
light only long enough to start the new 
growth well, for, if allowed to grow too 
much, the new growth will have to be hard- 
ened before they can be set out in the gar- 
den. Ofttimes when the new leaves are 
scorched, the whole plant dies. 

When I set out Geraniums from the sun 
parlor, in the Spring, I take a slip from 
each and stick it in the earth in front of 
the large one. By Fall it is a nice plant 
and is ready to bloom. These I take up 


for the house. The other ones I usually 
sell or give away to friends. I treat 
Begonias the same way. 

(Colo. ) 


Mary WILLIAMS, 


EUPHORBIA POISONOUS 

Reading about Snow-on-the-Mountain 
(Euphorbia) being poisonous, will suggest 
my method of handling. 

I have had Euphorbia for years and have 
had no trouble from poisoning. When 
picking the bloom I always stick the stem 
in the dirt, as I do not like the sticky 
white substance to get on my hands. 

Mrs. H. J. EAGER, ( Mass.) 
RUST ON PRIMROSES AND PALMS 

In the June issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
page 306, your correspondent, Mrs. C. Stod- 
dard, (N. Y.,) inquires for remedy for rust 
on Primroses; the best remedy for rust or 
other fungus diseases is Fungtrogen, the 
spray which you are carrying in your ad- 
vertising columns, or Super-Fungtrogen. 

M. G. Lewis, ( Penna.) 
GRASSHOPPERS 

If Mrs. J. A. Blanchard, Iowa, is situated 
so that she can turn some guineas or 
turkeys into her garden, her Grasshoppers 
will disappear. They will do little or no 
damage to the garden. 

RUTH JACOBS, 


(Ind. ) 


MARKING METAL PLATES 

Notice a question as to how to mark 
metal plates—‘kind of ink.” 

Don’t know about ink, but I use a pencil 
such as used to mark china and glass; also 
use a camel’s hair brush and stove pipe 
enamel; or screen black such as purchased 
in 5 & 10 cent store, at 10¢ can. 

I get a package (4 yds. to pkg.) of oil 
cloth binding at “5 & 10.” This is ribbed 
and hard to write on but I take it in short 
lengths and puil it over smooth pipe, using 
lots of pressure,—as a shoe shine does in 
polishing shoes with a cloth and these ribs 
rub out and leave smooth surface to 
write on. 

I cut this aluminum binding in lengths 
3 inches to 5 inches which I find long 
enough to carry the names and _ letters 
thus: CORNFLOWER-P CORNFLOW ER-A 
ete. The P. & A. also “B” designating 
perennial, annual. and biennial 

I take wood shingles, and with a pocket 
knife split the shingle into narrow sticks 
5% inch wide. Tack the name tags on thick 
end and stick in the ground where different 
plants are. With the binding are small 
brads with which I tack tags to stick. I 
have some 60 different plants so marked. 
I have quite a number in my yard which I 
do not know names of, but as I learn their 
names the tags go in. 

WILLIAM T. GRIFFITH, 


(Pa.) 
RAISING STATICE SINUATA 

Answering K. D. Burns: 

I have raised Statice sinuata for several 
years; started the seed in the house in 
April in boxes. Soil should be kept moist 
until the seeds germinate, and plant should 

(Continued in Col. 3, po. 484) 
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DS. 
124%c PER WORD. Count ALL WOR . 
po PAtals, abbreviations and numbers, ng Mo 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for t - 
or more consecutive insertions using same Copy. p.. ~ 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. : 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not cre = 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 











Bulbs 


RDEN BOOK and catalogue. Prepaid 
peiges. se oes. Brown Bulb Ranch Two. Capi 
soe SF FODIL: 07-35 Tulip Bulbs, $1.00; 

BULBS, $1.00; ulip Bulbs, .00; 
SS ae Postpaid. Kimball Bulb Gardens, 264 
E. 23rd St., Portland, Oregon. ee 
‘ PION 50 cent bargains beat the world. Six 
Seal | yy Elegans or Pardelinum Lilies, 20 Spanish 
Iris, Tulips, Grape Hyacinths, or Star of Bethlehem, = 
Scillas, or Dutch Iris, Six Monkshood, Lemon Lilies, - 
berian Iris, Phlox or Doronicums. Any one item . 
cents. Any six items, $2.50. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash, 
T BULB SEEDS. All of the “hard to find’ va- 
aan ten far-flung corners of the earth. Interesting 
catalog on request. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 




















. Five superfine 25c; twenty-five $1.00; 100 
ate; ten Alfred each 10c; Five Giant Poeticus, Sir 
Watkin or Poetaz 25c. Descriptive list free. Peonies, 
each, Red 30c; Rose Pink, White 25c; Darwin Tulips, 
best named, large, imported, $3.50 per 100. Eight mixed 
95e, List free. Postage 10c on whole order, Beman 
Gardens (growers established 1904), North Emporia, Va. 


alve blooming Regal Lilies $1.00. ~ 25 varieties 
7 tn soe Narcissus, Iris, Tulips and extra_ quality 
Hybrid Delphinium Plants. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, 
Wash. R. 4. aK 
BULB BARGAINS. Ten varieties Amaryllis Family, 
$1.00; Thirty varieties Iris, $1.00; fifty, $2.50; if labelled 
add $.01 each. Fifty mixed Tulips, $1.00. Prepaid. 
Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, Calif. 














Cactus 


CACTI—10 beautiful Cacti with bowl to plant, $1.00 
postpaid. 60 Varieties Cacti seeds mixed, 10c. 5 Rare 
succulents, $1.00 postpaid. Desert Plant Co., Station A. 
Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 

CACTUS, 10 kinds baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 

CACTUS—16 different varieties, blooming sizes, 1 of each 
variety, 18, prepaid $2.50; 2 of each variety, 36, prepaid 
$3.50. Labels with names and information. 105, 16 
varieties mixed.—2 large Cactus included—weight 45 
pounds, F. O. B. $6.50. ©. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas 


CACTUS, 5 BIG BLOOMING SIZE plants, named, $1.00. 
15 plants $2.00. Perfect growing condition. L. Ham- 
mond, Box 389, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


ILLUSTRATED CACTUS AND SUCCULENT retail Cata- 
logue 25c, Have fine line of rare varieties, Cactus Bowls 
with Plants $1 to $5. Latest seed. Cactus Literature, 
wholesale list to trade free. McCabe Cactus Garden, 
Route 3, San Diego, Calif. 

TWELVE VARIETIES RARE CACTI, $1.00; twenty, 
$2.10; thirty, $3.49; forty, $4.99; fifty, $6.60. Succulents, 
ten, $1.00. Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, Calif. 





























Chinese Lanterns 


CHINESE LANTERNS (Physalis Franchetii). Two va- 
rieties, equally richly colored. Usual sort, also giant 
variety; either, or both, $1.25 per dozen; 70c for six, 
postpaid. Autumn planting best. Strong dormant roots; 
2000-word leaflet, with colored plate, giving detailed de- 
scription, complete cultural and harvesting directions for 
2c stamp. ‘‘Lanterns are the most fashionable garden 
product today.’’ Chariton Bolles, 400 Summer S&t., 
Bridgewater, Mass. 











Dahlias 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH President Hoover, Grover 
Whalen, Robert E. Lee, King Midas, Roxy, Judge Leon 
McCord, Mildred Brooks Hoover, Kathleen Norris, Dorothy 
Stone, Eliza London Shepard and many, many more? 
You will want some of these and other Dahlias. Write 
for fall bargain price list. Will save you money. Knoll- 
wood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











Delphiniums 


JORDAN’S GIANT flowered Delphiniums. Dr. H. M. 
Jordan, Box B, Hicksville, Ohio. 





seeds $3.75; 500, $2.00; 100, $.50. El Rancho de Las 
Flores, Arcadia, Calif. 
FAIRLAWN GLADIOLUS GARDENS. Fall price list 
now ready. Sent on request. C. L. Goodrich, Madrid, 
Towa. ai 
GLAD FANS ATTENTION!—Our list Pedigreed Glad 
Seed and Unbloomed Seedlings, many Blues, FREE. 
NOVELTY GLADIOLUS GARDENS, MENLO PARK, 
CALIF. 

OCTOBER GLADIOLUS SPECIAL. Albania, Tyco Zang, 
Leon Douglas, Phipps, Bennett, Purple Glory, Carmen 
Sylvia, Los Angeles, Quinton, Orange Queen, Scarlet 
Wonder, Opalescent, Buckeye, Copper Bronze, Gold, Pink 
Wonder, Marie Kunderd, Wm. Badger, Crimson Glow, 
Marshall Foch, Break-O-Day and Del Rosa. 35 cents 
per dozen delivered. Half size bulbs at half this price. 
Grower, Harold W. Lauber, Wauseon, Ohio. 


GLORY OF U. S. A. 35 Bulblets and 5 small bulbs 
$1.00. Edmund Wilsch, 57 Cumerford St., Providence, 
R. L 




















FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth-while varieties). Liberal 
count, valuable extras. Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. 42, 
Portland, Ore. 








Irises 


TRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, II]. an com te et 
10 IRIS BEAUTIFUL PASTEL SHADES, all different, 
named and labeled $1.00. Peonies 4 for $1. Atkins 
Perennial Gardens, Barrington, N. J. iar srl 
TWO EACH OF FIVE different colors of English Iris 
and two Wedgewood, the 12 $2.00. Sheffield Bulb Farm, 
Burton, Wash. Pi aie sh om! 
OCTOBER ONLY. Large Flowering Iris, 100 lot, Dutch 























vellow $5.00; Blue $4.00; Orchid $4.00; Spanish yellow 
$4.00; Blue $3.50. Flowering or assorted $1.50 less. 
Flowering English $6.00, prepaid. 1000 Planter $5.00. 


Catalog. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash. _ 
RARE IRIS SEEDS. .One packet each of seven unusual 
rockery species, labeled, for $1.00. Easily grown. Sow 
now. Catalog free. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 
DUTCH IRIS, one dozen each of Yellow Queen and Im- 
perator (blue), prepaid for $1.50. S. Kellett, Grants 
OS a 
TRIS—PALLIDA DALMATICA, l0c. List Free. 100 
mixed Tulip bulbs, $1.50 prepaid. Wyatt’s Gardens, 
Auburn, Ind. : 














Lilies 

GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. For a dollar you get 100 
egal Lily bulbs, some will bloom first year. Low _prices 
on larger size planting instructions free. 8S. Harper, 
Florist, R. 3, Puyallup, Wash, 
ALL BLOOMING SIZE—each, Amabile 35c, Croceum 35c, 
Columbianum 35c, Davuricum 25c, Easter 30c, Elegans 
(Orange Queen) 60c, Henryi 30c, Pardalinum 35c, Regale 
35c, Sargentiae 50c, Speciosum 30c, Superbum 25c, Tenui- 
folium 25c, Testaceum $1.00, Tiger 30c, Washingtonianum 
50c, Umbellatum (Erectum and Sappho) 30c, Willmottiae 
50c. One of each, value $7.40, for $6.00. Each by 
dozen 10% less. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 


REGAL LILY BULBS, 2 to 5 blossoms in 1932. $2.00 
per dozen. George L. Rice, Fitchburg, Mass. 

REGAL LILIES, 5 inches in circumference 30c; 6 inches 
40e: 7 inches and over 50c. 12 for price of 10, 100 for 
price of 65. Mrs. Addie A. Newton, Southboro, Mass. _ 


REGAL LILIES. Blooming size bulbs $2 per dozen. 
Smaller blooming sizes at $10 per hundred. These 
beautiful Lilies are true aristocrats of the garden. J. B. 
Whalley, Troutdale, Ore. ier ea 
LARGE REGAL LILIES. Over six inches in circum- 
ference. Four for $1.00. 24 for $5.00. October de- 
livery. Mr. Thor Nicodemus, Colfax, Iowa. 


LARGE REGAL LILIES, SPECIAL OFFER. Blooming 
size, 10 for $1.00. 6-7 inch, 10 for $1.75. Extra large, 
10 for $2.50. Postpaid. Packet seed with order. Special 
price on 100 or 1000. Tee’s Dahlia Gardens (Oldest in 
State) Route 5, Tacoma, Wash. 


HARDY LILY SEEDS. Collection of ten different hardy 
Lilies for Fall sowing. labeled separately, one packet each, 
for $1.50, postpaid. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 


GROW BEAUTIFUL REGAL LILIES. Plant bulbs in 
October, and have flowers next summer. Large bulbs 
20c. D. L. Skiff, Grower of fine Gladioli, 717-9th St., 
Boulder, Colo. may 
TENUIFOLIUM OR REGAL flowering size. Bulbs, 5 for 
$1.00 postpaid. M. Fehlman, Arlington Heights, Ill. 
























































Pansies 


PANSIES—HARDY PERENNIALS, best strains on the 
market, strong seedlings, $.60—100; $5.00—1000. Send for 
list. J. C. Schmidt, Bristol. Pa. 








WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS. Immense spire- 
like trusses of bloom. A delight to all true flower 
lovers. Photos sent on request. F. Dean, 143 Seventh 
Ave., W. Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. 


Gladiolus 








PLANT BARGAINS, 100 Swiss Giant Pansy plants, sent 
prepaid for $1.00. 1000 for $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Breece’s Greenhouses, Delaware, Ohio. 

PANSY PLANTS—Best time now. 25 twice transplanted, 
giant flowering $1; 100, $3. Get list of bargain prices 
on Rock Plants, Gladiolus, etc. Paul Ward, Plantsman, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 











FOUR VERY FINE Glads of my own breeding; Plumed 
Knight, registration number 1916; Mary F. Snow, registra- 
tion number 1915; C. A. Brooks, registration number 
1914; Robert Treat, registration number 1913. New crop 
will be ready in November and a one inch corm of each 
of the four will cost $20.00 for the set. Alfred J. 
Crane, Monroe, N. Y. 
BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready to mail, 
describing new creations at reasonable prices. Send now 
for it. Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 
DOLLAR BULBLET SPECIALS. 12 Com. Koehl, 8 Fata 
Morgana, 1 Picardy, 3 Ramasses, 12 Purple Victory, 5 
Salbach’s Orchid, 1 Blue Triumphator, 80 La Paloma, 2 
Inspiration, 80 Royal Lavender, 4 Bill Sowden, 10 Nether- 
aoe ore: 7 a Bt sen bg a Entire set 
50. ce CS) varieties free. rwin Schroder 
Gardens, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
DECKER’S GLADIOLI HYBRIDS, Florists’ strain. Un- 
excelled cut flower value, all Types and Colors. 1000 

















Peonies 





PEONIES—450 up to date varieties. New low prices. 
Vigorous stock. Catalog free. C. F. Wassenberg Peony 
Farm, Van Wert, Ohio. = 

PEON! ES—Wholesale growers. Visit our sixty acre field 
in May. Send for list. Phil Lutz Peony Farms, Boon- 
ville, Ind. 

MOVING PEONY GARDENS to recently purchased tract, 
therefore, will offer at wholesale or less, until sold, choice 
surplus stock from our rare varieties, three to five eye 
divisions. 

Following 50c each:—Baroness Schroeder, Mons, Jules 
Elie, Pres. Taft, Karl Rosenfield, Mary P. King, Grandi- 
flora, Eugenie Verdier, Walter F, Christman, Ruth Brand, 
Edulis Superba, Claire Dubois, La Perle, L’Electante, 
Enchantment, Lady Beresford, Mount Blanc. 

Following $1.00 each:—Georgiana Shaylor, Lady Alex- 
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enter -_" Cory, Hill, Serak Bernhardt, Mons, Martin 
ahuzac, avi arum, James Boyd, Akalu, E 4 
=, ge on ey Tokio. : _ 
ollowing ‘ each:—Clemenceau, Therese, Richard 
Carvel, Judge Berry, W. F. Turner, Wil LOCKW 
Walter Faxon, Phoebe Cary. Pecanpabescapcisg 
‘ollowing $3.00 each: La Lorraine, Mil . 
neues Harding. ae om 
Minimum order $2.00. Be quick, stock limited. Send 
for complete list. Colonial Gardens, C li 
= Ama ens, Columbus Highway, 


GLORIOUS PEONIES: Surplus bargain in rare varieties 
—— Ga B “& une oe varieties wanted and 
save J. ‘ q right, Peony Garden, 3 
lowa. Member American Peony Society. ~ 
TREE PEONY, BANKSi—Large, double. flesh pin 
E ’ F . uble, files 

flowers, strong shrubs, own roots. Each $5.00." a 
ae. ee profusely 1931, $15.00 each Cash 
er -ous Catalog ready. - *eony n Sink- 
ior Sn g ready. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
WE ARE OFFERING for this Fall delivery some of the 
best commercial varieties of Peonies at from $10.00 to 
$15.00 per hundred. Send for price list. Mr, & 




















John Henderson, 2909 Monterey, St. Joseph, Mo. —_ 
PEONIES, MANY CHOICE VARIETIES at convenient 
prices. Send for catalogue. Cahuzac, black, and 


Mikado, the red and gold Jap, $1.00 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo 


PEONIES, ONE EACH pink, white and red. Choice 
varieties, | labeled, one dollar prepaid. Catalog free 
Sunset Gardens, Siloam Springs, Ark ; 


each, postpaid. 





FINE OPPORTUNITY, choice Peonies, depression peer 
INE ‘0 Y, D nies, pression prices, 
sued. Send for list. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New 
6 ,HIGH-RATED PEONIES. Collection 3 to 5-eye, not 
= ivered, $2.00. Theresa, Mme. Jules Dessert Mme 
“mile Galle, Festiva Maxima, Felex Crousse, Eu onie 
Verdier. John Berg, Ashland, Wis. bein 
PEONIES, 100, $10.00. Wholesale, retail lists free. Three 
red, white, pink, labelled $1.00 prepaid. If by express, 
six Iris free. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. — iia 


Perennials 





200 VARIETIES OF RARE PERENNIAL i 
Rockery ,Plants and Hardy Cactus. Catalog _. = 
Atkins I erennial Gardens, Barrington, N. J. a 











Roses 
THINGS THAT THRIVE. Why ove i 
- / ° y not cove 
with climbing Roses? Twenty-five or a fen 
er Plants 30c each. Morningside Nursery, Sylvania 








Seeds 


wat) tga SEEDS, new crop, grown by leading hy- 
se izers, $1.00 per _backet, Delphinium, Transvaal 
aisies, Radio and Apricot Violas, Giant Pansies, Single 
and Double Giant Petunias, Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 
Sample packet of any three $1.00. Selected by John 
DuBois, 464-19th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


——————— 

















Tulips 
GORGEOUS TULIPS. 35 stately Darwins ae 
artistic Cottage Tulips, $1.00. 35 beautiful * Breedese 
$1.75. All named varieties and all prepaid. Fair Oaks 


Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 


DARWIN TULIPS POSTPAID: Bartizo i 

) | F : n, © 

Clara Butt, pink, Pride of Haarlem, red, Princess Elise” 
eth, soft rose, 55¢ doz., $4.00 hundred. Inglescombyu 
Yellow, Yellow, Wm. Copland, Lavender, 60c doz., $4.50 
hundred. Write for Price list, listing many Tulip varie- 


ties, Narcissus and Hyac ; Jew : 
Plainwell, Mich. "DS Newhouse Bros., Route 1, 


TULIPS, MIXED, DARWIN AND COTTAGE. soos 
bulbs, all colors. 100 for $2.00, 36 for F100 eat ere 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. ‘ j 
28 FLOWERING SIZE DARWIN Tulip Bulbs $100 
neal ~ D Bulbs, $1.00 
assorted colors. 100 for $3.35. SUNNYFIE . tg 
town, New Hampshire. . UNNYFIELDS, Charles- 
DARWIN AND BREEDER TULIPS. 25 large wl .- 
r . - 25 large size, Ja- 
beled $1.00. Mixed 40 large ~¢ a. 
Mottier Gardens, Gibson city, Ta motte sine, $1.00. 























Miscellaneous 


DAFFODILS, PEONIES, IRIS—The very best kinds at 
es es. siberal discount ] sata 
J. Ledlie Gloninger, Emmitsburg, Md. —— Soe 
PEONIES, 4, $1.00; doz. $2.00; Regal and double Tiger 
Lilies, doz. $1.50; Narcissus, Iris and Perennials, 50 
$2.00; 100, $3.00. Mrs. Howard Holsinger, Denton, Md. 
PRIZE WINNING DAFFODILS. Six each, King Alfred 
Albatross, Bernardino, Early Surprise, Golden Spur, 
Gloria Mundi, Laurens Koster, Ornatus, Recurvus, Sir 
Watkin, Spring Glory, Victoria. $4.00 prepaid. DAF- 
hee oe | Tee 00 AR ALIZING, many varieties, $4.00 
ed, 30. 10usand, repaid. vai ‘ ' 
Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. — = 
GRAFTED NUT TREES. Prices cut 25% 1 
b ‘ 25% to 50 y 
improved grafted nut trees. Save America’s Nut Heri. 
tage by planting now. Literature, 10c, price sheet free 
John W. Hershey, Nuticulturist, Box N, Downingtown, Pa. 


IRIS, PEONIES, PERENNIALS, ROCK PLANTS. Select 
varieties grown in the Ozarks. Catalog sent free upon 
request. Maples’ Gardens, Ozark, Missouri. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES—Planted now will bloom next 
June. We offer large plants in dark red, orange, pink 
and pits, your choice of colors, four plants for $1.00 
repaid. 

ULIP BULBS—Fine Darwins red, pink, white, yellow 
lavender, scarlet, cerise, maroon, purple and mixed. 50 
cents per dozen; 50 for $1.90; 100 for $3.50 prepaid. 
AL a here purple, btue, yellow and white, 
choice of colors, 90 cents per dozen; 5 . : 
for 8.50. “Prepaid pe e 50 for $3.50; 100 

fellow, white, blue, purple, 35 c : 
50 for $1.35; 100 for $2.50. Prepaid. en ee 
OUR BARGAIN LIST contains many fine items at worth- 
while savings. Shrubs, evergreens, roses, bulbs, hardy 
a. Mailed free. The Harmon Nursery, Prospect, 

io. 

NARCISS!, 50 VARIETIES TO NAME; Send for cata- 
logue. Mixture, many varieties and types, earliest to 
latest, for naturalizing and for garden planting, $3.00 
per 100, $27.00 per 1000 25 for $1.00. Delivered 
prepaid, Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo, 
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GRAPE HYACINTHS, deep blue, for bedding, edging, 
APE HYACINTHS, deep biue, for bedding, ec 
Sooaraiielne. rock garden. Mammoth bulbs, $3.00 per 
100. Large, $2.00. Small blooming size, $1.00. Post- 
paid. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 7 
CA GON Scheverias, -erennials 5c an 
CALLA BEGONIA, Echeverias, etc. Perennials 
up. Mrs. Donald Grant, Jr., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


a tenn De . ——— 

FORNIA CHRISTMAS GERANIUMS. Three for 
ys So postpaid. E. V. Williams, Elrose Ranch, 
Box 423, La Habra, California, _ eee ee eee 
"AMERICAN ARBOR VITAE can be grown profitably fall 
or spring. Florists and Nurserymen. Write for whole- 
sale price lists American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis. 


SOIL TESTING SET, preferences 600 plants $2.00. List 
Tae wel anal free: 12 pkts. $1.00. Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society, Washington, D. C. 7 ini 
90D LABELS, good grade, 5%”, rounded. 
MANO Me. 0c 2M; 85c 4M lots. Chute & Butler, Peru, 
Indiana. Box 356. _ WALEAS and —— 
1A JAPONICAS, AZALEAS and other valuable 
pang F for illustrated catalog. FRUITLAND 
NURSERIES, The South’s Oldest Nursery, Augusta, Ga. 
EA HINODIGIRI rooted cuttings. $6 per 100, $50 
pag Also Azaleas for forcing. Write for prices and 
sizes. The Levick Nursery Co., Route 3, Bridgeton, N. J. 
FANCY FISH—Per pair, Chinese Moores, Shubunkin 
all, $1.00. Fantails, Shubunkins, $.50. Tropicals, 
Guppi, $.50. Zebras $1.25, Gold Platy $1.50, Sword Tails 
$1.50. Shipping can $.50. Aquarium plants, snails and 
supplies. Clihnes Aquariums and Water Gardens, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 500 
LBS, 100 MIXED $1.00; 12 succulents, Cactus, $1.00; 
reo $1.00; 4 Epiphyllums $1.00. Beahm’s, East 
Pasadena, Calif., Box 13. 
LARGE UMBELLATUM LILY bulbs, 4 for 50c, doz. 
$1.25 prepaid. Native plants and seeds, rockery plants. 
D. H. Snowberger, Payette, Idaho. 
7 WILL GO INTO THE FLOWER BUSINESS with you, 
50-50 in your own yard. Pleasant and profitable. Write 
for plans. John H. Bain, Marion, Ohio. 


















































A Chat With The Publisher 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


A very large number <f —~abscribers of this 
magazine are in the business of growing seeds. 
bulbs, and various flower stocks for sale, and 
these growers believe in THE FLOWER GROWER 
and its mission, and of their own free will 
do important boosting work among their 
friends and customers. This missionary work 
is really a mutual help as in helping THE 
FLoweR GROWER, commercial growers will 
boost themselves. because the more readers of 
this magazine, the more customers the com- 
mercial growers will have. 

Some growers solicit for paid subscriptions ; 
others make mention of THr FLOWER GROWER 
in their printed matter; and still others send 
me names for sample copies, and say a good 
word for the magazine as opportunity offers. 
Still others use the yellow subscription 
coupons with their mailing matter or grower 
catalogues. 


NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION VERY HEAVY 


The newsstand sales of THE FLOWER GROWER 
have increased very largely during the past 
year or two and this introduces advertisers to 
new customers each month. 

Although THe FLOWER GROWER reaches a 
large number of people through the news- 
stands, it must not be inferred that all 
newsstands carry this magazine. Here is 
where my friends can help by doing a little 
talking for THe FLower GROwEeER with their 
news dealers. The unsold copies are fully 
returnable so that there is no loss in putting 
THe FLOWER GROWER on trial. Say a word 
to your news dealer about THE FLOWER 
Grower and give him your candid opinion of 
what the magazine is doing and how it com- 
pares with others in the general field. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The present three-volume set of Bailey’s con- 
tains all of the material which was printed 
in the original six volume set and the three- 
volume set sells for only $25.00 as compared 
with $40.00 for the original edition. At $25.00 
it is doubtful if there is as good an investment 
in horticultural literature. 


COMPARISONS PROVE VALUE 


Those who have not made actual comparison 
of this magazine with any other in its field, 
should do so and for their own satisfaction. 
It is quite probable that they will appreciate 
Tue FLOWER GROWER more fully and at its 
true worth. THE FLOWER GROWER really has 
no competitor when it comes to quantity and 
quality of facts and information contained in 
each issue. It is also the best-balanced collec- 
tion of really worthwhile literature that can 
be had in magazine form. Those who know 
THe FLoOwerR GROWER at its true value as 
compared with other publications are expected 
to boost it as occasion offers. We all need the 
help of our friends these days and the pub- 
lishing business is a very difficult game under 
the so-called depression. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


A rather large percentage of long-term sub- 
scriptions, both three-year and five-year, have 
been coming into this office during the past 
few months. This proves that readers believe 
in the magazine and incidentally, proves that 
they are a thrifty class who like to make the 
saving which the reduced rate on the long- 
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term subscription gives them. 
$6.00 means only 
is there 
quantity ? 


Five years for 
$1,20 per year and where 
available as much in quality and 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 

This section of THe FLOWER GroweR is 
proving increasingly popular both for adver- 
tisers and for readers. Readers find that it 
contains some bargains and saves them money, 
and advertisers find that readers are apprecia- 
tive of their fair prices and good goods which 
are advertised therein. Study the classified 
section from month to month. 


KIND WORDS FROM READERS 


Scarcely a day passes but that some grateful 
reader tells me of his or her satisfaction with 
THE FLOWER GROWER. ‘The single column, 
“Our Magazine,’ which is run each month, 
represents but a very small part of the total 
number of appreciative readers which are on 
my subscription list. That this magazine is 
performing a really useful mission in addition 
to telling about flowers and gardening is well- 
known to my friends and they boost THE 
FLOWER GROWER accordingly. 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT ON REQUEST 


Names with .complete addresses are given 
very careful attention in this office. Each 
sample is accompanied by a circular letter in 
a sealed envelope so that the sample is not 
likely to be over-looked. Sample copies bring 
a large proportion of permanent friends and 
readers, and friends of this magazine should 
remember that they are under obligation to 
boost it by passing subscription coupons 
around, or telling their friends about the 
magazine as they can. 

MADISON CQOPER 





‘Yours For the Asking’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

In writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
uc that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 


Indian Spring Farms, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Wholesale price list of Irises for 1931. 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
of Irises, 24 pages. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Indiana. Special 
color circular of Evergreens, Perennials, Shrubs 
and Roses. 


Price list 


Ralph W. Shreve, Farmington, Ark. Frice 
lists of Bulbs, Perennials, Peonies, Hardy Wild- 
flowers, ete. 


Isbell Seed Company, Jackson, Mich. 
list of Bulbs for fall planting. 
and farm seed. 


Price 
Also garden 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Fenna. 
Burpee’s catalog of Plants, Bulbs, ete., for fall 
planting. Well illustrated. 32 pages and 
cover. 


Doty Peony Gardens, Central Point, Iowa. 
Surplus list for fall of 1931. 


Mrs. W. J. Powell, 323 W. Clinton St.. Jack- 
son, Mich. Fall price list of Feonies, Spring- 
flowering Bulbs and a general line of flowers. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 
Annual catalog of Tulips, Peonies, Narcissus, 
and Irises. Also wholesale lists. 


Lark Méadows Iris Gardens, West Mansfield, 
Mass. Price list with brief descriptions. 


J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill. Price list of 
annual fall sale of Gladiolus bulbs. 


H. M. Hill, Lafontaine, Kans. Peony sale 
list, giving rating and brief description. 


C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. 
dealers quotations on Peonies and Irises. 


Newhouse Bros., Flainwell, R. R. 1. Mich. 
ome offers of Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, and 
‘rocus. 


1931 


Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
1931 fall bargains in Dahlias. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cover- 
ing several years from 1923 down through to 
1930. Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selec- 
tion can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. A big lot 
of good horticultural, gardening, floral and na- 
ture reading-matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
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(Continued from col. 3, page 482) 
be set outside when danger of frost is over. 
I have never had any trouble about sprout- 
ing the seed and every seed seems to 
come up. 
Epwarp E. Wuitcoms, (N. H.) 


“CREEPING CHARLEY CONTINUES TO CREEP IN.” 

Although I have never heard the name 
“Creeping Charley” applied to any plant, 
I find by reference to Britton and Brown’s 
Flora of the United States and Canada, 
Vol. III, p. 114, that Glechoma hederacea, 
usually know as Ground Ivy, Gill-over-the- 
ground, or Field Balm, is also know locally 
by the following names: Alehoof, Cat’s-foot, 
Gill, Gill-ale, Gill-go-by-the-ground, Gill- 
run-over, Hayhoft, Haymaids, Hove, Tun- 


hoof, Creeping Charley, Robin-runaway, 
Crow-victuals, Wild Snake-root, Hedge- 
maids. 


By the same authority, Vol. II, p. 208, 
Sedum acre, commonly know as Wall- 
pepper, or Biting or Mossy Stonecrop, is 
also known in various localities as Bird’s- 
bread, Creeping Jack or Charley, Pricket, 
Golden-moss, Little Houseleek, Gold-chain, 
Wall-moss, Tangle-tail, Rock-plant, Pepper- 
cup, Mountain-Moss, Ginger, Poor-man’s- 
pepper, Prick-madam, Treasure-of-love, and 
Love-entangled. 

Which should clearly prove to everyone 
the reason and necessity for the adoption 
of Latin descriptive scientific names for 
plants by botanists. 

H. G. READING, (Penna) 





BITTERSWEET FOR INDIANA 


Lillian Casbon, (Ind.), asks about Bitter- 
sweet. Its botanical name is Celastrus 
scandens. It can be grown from seed, but 
it is cheaper to buy plants. Henry A. 
Dreer, 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., mentions it in his catalogues 
and says it is a native vine so I think it 
will grow in Northern Indiana. It grows 
abundantly in Southern Indiana, mostly on 
poor, wooded hills; and I have seen it 
vining among brush on the roadside in full 
sun. 


VERBEN A 


The Verbena, about which Mrs. Frank 
Long of Wisconsin asks, is a very beauti- 
ful flower. It is fine for borders, rockeries, 
or solid beds. It is also good for cemetery 
planting, and is often found in abundance 
in old cemeteries. 

It is listed in catalogues as hardy Ver- 
bena and perennial Verbena. 


Ruta Jacoss, (Ind.) 


STORING DAHLIA TUBERS 

Replying to Roy L. Henry and others on 
storing Dahlia tubers: 

The system we use is a dry cellar without 
furnace. 

At digging time when taking ur the 
roots be careful not to remove any of the 
dirt from the roots. The clumps are then 
removed to cellar placing them on the dirt 
floor with the stalks down. Then place a 
thermometer near them and regulate the 
temperature to as near forty degrees as 
possible. This can be done by opening the 
cellar windows at night. Cover the win- 
dow with about three thicknesses of news- 
paper to keep the cellar dark. 

If cellar contains a furnace and concrete 
floor you will need to partition off a space 
around a window for ventilation, and place 
dry sand on concrete floor to place clumps 
on. 

If dirt does not cling to roots at dig- 
ging time we place our clumps in dry sand. 

The secret of storing Dahlia roots as we 
find it is this; plenty of dirt on roots at 
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storing time, dry cellar, (preferably dirt 
floor,) thermometer, darkened window, and 
regulating the temperature to as near forty 
degrees as possible. Do the ventilating at 
night. 

JOHN S. FITZPATRICK, (Kans. ) 


SWISS ALPINE EDELWEISS 


Seed of the above PS is offered in the 
catalogue of Ralph E. Huntington, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, who also has the large-flowered 
species, L. Siliricum, in addition to L. 
Alpinus. They are both recommended as 
fine for rock garden plants. 


JOsEPH C. McDANIEL, ( Ala.) 


PROPAGATION OF BITTERSWEET 


In answer to Lilian Casbon: 

Bittersweet may be grown from seed, but 
if grown in this way, a part of the plants 
will never bear fruit. It is better to propa- 
gate Bittersweet from layers. Use a plant 
that is known to bear berries. Lay the one- 
year-old vines in a shallow trench and cover 
them with about two inches of soil. Of 
course the vines are left attached to the 
parent plant, but if they are twisted a bit 
where they enter the ground they will root 
sooner. Do this layering either in the Fall 
or the early Spring. A new shoot should 
start from every bud, and by the middle of 
the Summer, all should be well rooted. As 
soon as it is known that this is true, cut 
the layered vine loose from the mother 
plant. In the Fall or the early Spring, dig 
and separate the young rlants and set them 
in their permanent quarters. 

These vines should be grown in soil that 
is very rich in humus (well rotted leaves, 
wood, etc.) and this soil should extend at 
least a foot deep. Give them any good 
support such as a trellis. 


Frov> BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


INFORMA JN APOUT CORN 


James Mills, (Que.), requests informa- 
tion regarding Indian Corn (Zea Mays, or 
Maize). 

Amidas and Barlow, in their description 
of the “Faire Land of Virginia” which in- 
cluded a good portion of coastal America, 
and which was written in the middle of the 
16th century, says that the natives cul- 
tivated corn within enclosures and it is 
generally recognized that they made use of 
this plant to a very large extent long be- 
fore the discovery of America. 

Its original habitat is unknown, but is 
believed to be South America. 

Varieties listed by Bailey are as follows: 
Z. Curagua, grown for ornament; Z. everta, 
popeorn; Z. gracillima, a dwarf form, with 
narrow leaves; Z. identata, the common 
dent corn; Z. indurata, common flint, or 
“Yankee corn”; Z. Japonica, which has 
striped foliage; Z. rugosa in its various 
forms, is the Sweet Corn of commerce, and 











Bulbs for Fall Planting 


Tulips, Narcissi-Daffodils, Hyacinths, Irises, and 
lovely little bulbs for Rock Gardens. 

A complete list of finest quality stock of our own 
growing at New Lowered Prices. 

100 Choice tall stemmed Tulips $3.00 Postpaid. 
Send for Descriptive Catalog. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Dept. A. 1759 Franklin Bivd., Eugene, Oregon 














Austin Gladiolus 
Originations 
Ohio State proved its earliness by blooming 
July 1. from ies open field planting. Its 
la: looms of rose tinted lavender are 
Iver’l, The Blimp, Welcome 
bersun, Paisley and others growing well. 
Prices lowered through stocks limited. 
Want our price list? Ask early. 
Austin Trial Grounds, 356 N. Freedom St., 
Ravenna, 0. 





Z. tunicata, or Pod-corn, has each kernel 
enclosed in a husk. 
R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 

In answer to H. P. Bruns: 

The plant he means belongs to Iris 
family; is a house plant; and is called 
Marica. I like it, as it is a clean plant. 

AucusTa E. WEGNER, (N. Y.) 


HARDY LILY INFORMATION WANTED 


The Tiger Lily produces stem roots and 
should be planted on a layer of sand and 
should be planted about ten inches deep. 

Lilies producing roots at the base should 
be planted about five inches deep, on a 
layer of sand. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH STRINGER, (N. J.) 


PLANT FOR EAST WALL 


Answering Mrs. Irving E. W. Olson, 
(Ill.), in May issue: Why not a Japanese 
Morning Glory (sky blue) for a Vine, with 
Petunias (preferably pink) at base. 

RENA BAvER, ( Wis.) 


BORERS IN THE GARDEN 


May I offer the following from my notes 
“from Nursery talks over the radio, to the 
friends who are discussing Borers in the 
garden, page 180, April issue? 

The borer that gets into the stems of 
Dahlias, Delphiniums and other plants may 
be the round-headed apple worm if there 
are apple trees near the garden.” 

For stem borers in  Dahlias, Del- 
phiniums, etc., mix one teaspoonful of 
Black Leaf Forty, one teaspoonful dry 
Bordeaux mixture, with one pint of water. 
Put this in a common oil can and squirt a 
few drops into the stem of the affected 
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Hardy Native Lilies 


40 Bulbs for $5.00. 10 each of the follow- 
ing: Lilium canadense, philadelphicum, su- 
perbum, and tigrinum. Catalogue sent on 
request. 
L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Box 122, Exeter, N. H. 














Garden Digest as A R ie E N 
DIGEST 


digests valuable suggestions and 
articles of lasting value from 50 
other magazines, as well as from 
books and bulletins. Garden Di- 
gest is your private secretary— 
always watching for the best 
ideas on home-place improvement 
to be presented for your atten- 
tion in the most convenient form, 
Sample, 10 cents. 
One year’s subscription, $1.00. 


Garden Digest, 117-127 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 








Healthy One-Year 
Delphinium Plants 


blooming now. Wrexham Hybrids, Black- 
more and Langdon Hybrids $1.25 per 
dozen; Improved Belladonna, . Bellamosa, 
$1.00 per dozen; Chinese blue and Chinese 
white, 75 cents per dozen. One dozen each 
of the above varieties or 72 plants for $5.25 
or six of each variety for $2.75. Cash with 
order. Postage prepaid anywhere. 

Regal Lily Bulbs, 5-inch circumference, a 
good blooming size, $1.50 per dozen. 


The Hardy Nursery, Lyons, Kansas. 











NOW is the time to plant 


CHELONE BARBATA PRAECOX 


a beautiful new chelone with numerous 40 in. spikes 
with bloom from top to bottom, in all shades from 
fuchsia purple, through red to light pink. A’ plant 
to withstand hot, dry weather. Plant in sunny 
position. 3 for 50c—8 for $1.00—25 for $2.50. 
ree and eight lot rate postpaid. 
Send for perennial list for fall planting. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Springfield, Illinois. 














MARVELOUS BLUE ROSES 


Veiichenblau 
Very rare, beautiful Violet Blue rambler rose. 
Originated in Germany. Strong 2-year-old 
bushes, hardy and fast 
A rare bargain at $I. my each. 
Add 15c for packing in moss. 


ROSE TREE 
The ROSE TREE of CHINA (Prunus Tri- 
loba) is the most beautiful of all small trees, 
with rose-like pink flowers in May. 3 to 4 


$1 EACH—Add {5c for packing. 
FRANK E. SISSON 


Landscape Architect 
376 E. 29TH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ROSES 


$3.00 Fall Special $3.00 


Radiance 

Red Radiance 

Mme. Butterfly 

Ville de Paris 

Edel 

Dame Edith maton 

Very choice, guaranteed, year budded, 
field-grown bushes. 


Ohio Rose Gardens 


Painesville, Ohio 
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Protect Your Pool 
with a 
CrystaL Hot Water HEATER 


Burns KEROSENE 
5 Keeps the Pool 


open in Zero 
Weather. 


Eliminates— 
Covering 
Draining 

Keeps the Fish 
happy and the 
Plants healthy. 


Write for Particulars 
CRYSTAL PRODUCTS CO. 
2045 7th Street 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 























Prices That Please 
LeGron Floral Co. 


124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 


$2.00 orders, Prepaid. $1.00 orders plus 25c, Prepaid. 
Not less than 10c worth of a variety sold. 

Drop a card for FALL LIST of 150 varieties, 

These prices good until Jan, Ist, 1932. 

Regular Price List of about 500 varieties ready 1/10/31. 








LM 8 LMS 
A. B. Kunderd... 4c 2c King Smoke...... 5c 3c 
Aflame ........++ 8c 4c 2c Kun, Yel. Wonder le 
Bea. Michelena... 4c 2c “Ange les 4c 
Bengal Tiger..... c 2c 2c 
Berna w 2c lc 
Betty Joy........ 40 2c 5c 
DDY ...cccccces 4c le 2c 
Break O’Day..... 4o ° 2c 
Capt. Boynton. 4c 2c Mrs, Hornberger. . 2c 
Cardinal Prince.. 4c 2c Mrs. F. C. Peters 2c lc 
Cath, Coleman... 5c 3c Mrs. H. E. Bothin 4c 2c 
Charlemagne .... 3c Mrs. L. Douglas. 4c 2c ic 
Copper Bronze... 5c 3c 2c Mrs. P. W. Sisson 4c lc 
Crinkles .......+- 8c Orange n 2c le 
Dr. S Martz. 5e 3c Pfitz, Triumph... 5e 3c 
Dr. E. Bennett 5c 3c le Phaenemon ...... 4¢ 2c lc 
Dr. Tide Shook 5e 3c Pink Wonder..... 4c 2c le 
Dr. Van Fleet... 4c Purple Glory..... 5c 3c 2c 
E. Williamson 4c 2c Red Cloud ...... 2c Ic 
Fern Kyle ...... 8c R. Diener ...... 2c le 
Giant Nymph 4c 2c R. J. Kunderd 4c 2c 
ld agle...... 4c 2 Romance ........ 4c 2c le 
Golden Dream... 6c 4c Rose Ash........ 4c 2c le 
Golden Frills..... 4c 2c le The President 4c 2c 
iden Measure. c BEEP ancccceeees i Se 3c 
J. D. Oliver..... 5c 3c 2c ot, e.. peecece 4c 2c lc 
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The Glad Guide 


ni ittle booklet is an effort to guide the flower 
mM. better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It pe ol 
tains their history, culture, and many useful facts, = 
an attempt to describe only those varieties of prove 
merit for the home garden. FREE. 
THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 








Weeks’ Oregon Gladiolus 


Let us have your name and address and receive our 
gladiolus lists as issued. Over 200 varieties of those 
better quality Oregon grown bulbs at prices that are 
right. ‘The finest of the new and the best of the old. 


L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 Salem, Oregon 








TULIPS AND HYACINTHS 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


Our new, complete, beautifully illustrated catalogue con- 
taining all strains of tulips in Hundreds of varieties and 
further Hyacinths, Crocus, Scilla’s, Miscellaneous and 
Madonna Lilies will be sent free on demand. oe 
“Our prices are for the finest quality only and meet every 
p etition. J - eed 
eine shipped f.o.b. cars New York, duty and freight, 
etc., paid by us. Customers pay freight or express charges 
only from New York to destination. All formalities of 
clearing, ete., are taken care of by us, 

Prices for the best European Gladioli on application 
j. Heemskerk, Sassenheim, c/o P. van Deursen, Holland. 








HUNTINGTON'S 


FALL LIST OFFERS 
Rock Plants 


Three excellent collections of rare and 


al plants. 
unusua Pey0 — $5.00 — $7.50 


Poppies 
Four named varieties of these gorgeous 
flowers. P 

Peonies 
A collection of Peonies for only $3.00— 
12 plants. 


Tulips 
All choice imported varieties. 
Border Plants 


All the worthwhile varieties that are 
recommended for Fall planting. 


Also a $3.00 Special Border Collection. 
Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 


Painesville, Ohio 








CHOICE 


PEONIES 


NOTE the high ratings—10 is perfection 
with American Peony Society. PRIZE 
WINNERS. 
8.8 KARL ROSEFIELD, bright crimson. 
9.0 LONGFELLOW, crimson. 
8.7 MARY BRAND, dark crimson. 
9.0 LA FRANCE, late, pink. 
9.0 MABEL L. FRANKLIN, rose pink. 
9.2 MONS. JULES ELIE, silvery pink. 
9.0 MILTON HILL, late, shell pink. 
8.7 REINE HORTENSE, early shell pink. 
9.0 SARAH BERNHARDT, appleblosson pink. 
9.8 THERESE, satiny pink, § to 10 inch blooms; 
note the rating. 
9.1 FRANCES WILLARD, late, white. 
1 LADY ALEX DUFF, large white. 
3 LA ROSIERE, cream, waterlily type 
9.4 MME, JULES DESSERT, flesh white. 
4 TOURANGELLE, white, pink center 
6 PRIMIVERE, canary yellow. 
9.7 SOLANGE, creamy-copper-salmon. 
8.6 MIKADO, JAP, crimson, rose center. 
8.1 CATHEDRAL, JAP, dark rose. 
8.2 GOLDMINE, JAP, dark rose pink. 
8.7 PRINCESS DULEEP SINGH, old rose. 
8.6 LA JOUR, SGLE, early white, 
8.5 MARGUERITE DESSERT, SGLE, white, pow- 
dered with rose dots, extra choice, 
$1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00. 
Send for French hybrid lilac list. 


H. R. LAWRENCE, Elmhurst, IIl. 














plant. This will kill the Borer and some- 
times the plant will survive if not too 
badly affected. 

If there are large weeds near the garden, 
especially Ragweeds, clean them out to 
prevent those pests from wintering over 
in them. 

Have never had any experience with 
Borers or the remedy offered, but it might 
throw some light on the subject for those 
who are troubled with them. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 





HARESFOOT FERN 

Answering T. Peterson (Calif.), page 305, 
June issue: 

The Botanical name of Haresfoot Fern is 
Davallia Canariensis. It was named for M. 
Davall, a Swiss botanist and is found in 
Canary Islands, ete. 

The creeping rootstock above ground 
looks like an animal’s paw or foot or a 
rabbit, whence its name Haresfoot. 

The fronds are few, smooth, and broadly 
triangular; 8 to 15 inches long and about 
as wide. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 
CUTTING TULIP BLOOMS 

Answering the question of Mrs, E. T. 
Curren: 

It is the conviction of all commercial 
growers, so far as I know, that cutting the 
blooms detracts somewhat from the growth 
of the bulb. If little or no foliage is taken 
but little damage is done. It is the prac- 
tice of commercial growers to allow the 
flowers to open and fade, then snip off the 
forming seed pods. To allow Tulips to seed 
is even worse for the bulbs than to cut the 
flowers. 

There is no advantage in planting forced 
Tulip bulbs outside until at least September. 
Bulbs should be allowed to ripen, dry, then 
be cleaned and graded and can be stored 
for the Summer in paper sacks, 

JoE SMITH, ( Wash.) 


GROWING HOLLY FROM SEEDS 


In the June number John Allen wants 
to know if Holly can be grown from seed. 

I have twenty Holly trees I have grown 
from the berries. I have raised one that is 
two feet high. I had some Holly sent to 
me at Christmas time by special delivery. 
As soon as I opened the box I took out the 
loose berries and put them in a pot in the 
sun and kept them watered 

I have taken the berries from the wreaths 
I have bought but they never germinated; 
I think probably because they were too dry. 

Mrs, J. L., (N. Y.) 





TULIP AND IRIS FROM SEED 

Answering J. G. Kenan: 

Tulips are easily grown from seed, but 
not worth the bother. It takes four or five 
years to grow them to blooming size; they 
must be dug and replanted each year; and 
they do not come true when grown from 
seed; so there is little chance in getting as 
good ones as the parent. Seed should be 
planted soon after it matures. 

Iris seed of most varieties grows readily 
if planted before quite dry. Otherwise it 
frequently requires two seasons to germi- 
nate. Seedlings should be replanted after 
about two years. German Iris frequently 
bloom the third year; but except when 
grown from superior varieties are not 
worth while. 

Japanese Iris bloom in about three years, 
and seedlings with me average excellent in 
quality, but vary widely. 

Spanish and Dutch Iris vary widely when 
grown from seed, as does also English Iris: 
The only varieties I have found worth 
while to grow from seed are Japanese and 
English. 

Joe Situ, ( Wash.) 


> Calcium, N.Y. 
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COLEMAN GARDENS 
Oregon Grown Gladioli 


Send your name and address and receive 
our future price lists as they are issued. 


Box 524 Multnomah, Oregon 








October Glad Bargain 


Low in Price High in Quality 
These wonderful values are offered for October 
orders only. Each variety is labeled and charges 
are prepaid. Offer is subject to withdrawal should 
stock of any variety be sold. 
Set No. | $1.00 
1 Blooming size bulb, 1” diam. or larger, each of 


Albatros Gay Hussar 

Aflame Joergs White 

Betty Nuthall Loyalty 

Chas. Dickens Mrs. Van Koynenburg 


Dr. Moody 


Pfitzers Triumph 
F. J. McCoy 


Veilchenblau 
Set No. 2 $1.00 
1 Small bulb, 3%” diam. or larger, each of 


Albatros Joergs White 
Aflame Krimhilde 
Betty Nuthall Loyalty 


Chas. Dickens 
Dr. Moody Mary Frey 

F. J. McCoy Mrs. Van Koynenburg 
Gay Hussar Mrs. F. C. Hornberger 
Geraldine Farrar Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Golden Dream Pfitzers Triumph 
Heavenly Blue Veilchenblau 

On orders for two sets, will put in an extra variety 
or two. 

I want to add a lot of new customers to my list 
this season and am sure that if I can place a few of 
my fine bulbs in your hands this fall, I will make you 
a regular customer. Order one of these sets, look 
the bulbs over carefully, and if you find them bette: 
than you are accustomed to receiving, let me have 
your further orders. 

New list ready soon. 


Luther Burbank 


Send for it. 
A. M. KITTOE, {459 Tillamook Street, Portland, Ore. 








10 EVERGREENS for$] .10 


WE SHIP DURING 
SEPT., October & Nov. 


Three to five- 4 Sitka Spruce 
year - old trees, 2 Norway Spruce 
12 to 15 inches 2 Chinese Arbor- 
high, vitae, 2 Biota 
Pyramidal 










per 100 
$8.00 


en Oe 


Field-Grown Stock, 250 Acres 


These Prices Good for Oct. Only 


] O EVERGREENS, $ 1 85 
2 


Norway Spruce, 2 Arborvitae, 
2 Scotch Pine, 2 Sitka Spruce, 2 Biota Orien- 
$15.00 Trees are | to 2 feet high. Per 100 














with each order of $5.50 or over. i 
from this advt. . 9 sone 





FREE—Any $1.10 selection from this ad FREE | 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
© 0G: GO, le Es 8 0.0s0cscdernnanes jemne sad $1.10 
8-9-yr.-old trees, 3 times transplanted, extra bushy 
, OR re ieiptine 1.10 ea. 
JAPANESE BARBERRY, 10 to 15 in., $5 per 100— 
18 to 24 in., $10 per 100 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET — 12 to 15 in., $3.00 
ner 1 
? RHODODENDRONS 
(Maximum Rosebay), Pinkish white flowers. (Cataw- 
on. ie oe purple, (Caroli- 
nianum), ar ink. Th ’ 
= calle ee, ae 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 25¢ Each, 2 ft. high. 
Weigela Rosea, Bridal Wreath, Golden Bell, Pride 
of Kochester. 
. . 

Hardy Oriental Poppies 
ane ne. flowers 8 inches across, 
weautiful colors, of rich brilliancy ; 
18 roots . ; — 

These roots must be planted this Fall to 


bloom next Spring and each year. We ship 
during Oct. 











FIELD-GROWN STOCK 10° 
2 years old. Blooming Age each 
Delphiniums, Dark Blue and_ Light Blue; 
Columbines, all colors; Oriental Poppies, flower 
8 inches across, different colors; Double Holly- 
hocks, beautiful colors; Shasta Daisies, Yellow 
Daisies; Hardy Carnations, 6 colors; Painted 
Daisies, Gaillardias, Sweet Williams; Foxgloves, 
even colors. Orders must amount to $1.10 
o ore, 


BARGAIN PRICE LIST FREE on Rock Garden 
Plants, Rock Garden Evergreens and Shrubs. 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 


Evergreen Dept. 68, EASTON, PA. 
Add 25¢ for Packing and Postage 
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